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MOUNT  VKUNON  I’UACE  AND  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT,  HAl.TIMOKE. 
BaUimoro  will  be  the  scene  of  the  I’aii  American  Uonferencc  of  Women,  April  20  to  29, 1922. 


4  T  a  meotinj;  of  the  "overninjj  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Fe})ruary  8,  1922,  Sr.  Dr,  Beltran  Mathieu,  the 
Ambassador  from  Chile,  in  referring  to  the  recent  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  adilressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  wState  of  the 
United  States,  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board: 

Mk.  Secketary: 

The  world ’s  opinion  has  been  formed  as  to  the  results  of  the  Washington  conference 
which  has  just  brought  its  labors  to  a  close  with  the  plaudits  of  all  mankind  ringiii}'  in 
its  ears.  This  universal  applause  was  the  more  intense  in  view  of  the  doubts  with 
which  the  peoples,  who  had  begun  to  feel  themselves  dominated  by  a  general  sc-epti- 
cism,  had  received  President  Harding’s  so  happily  inspired  invitation. 

Although  attendanct*  upon  the  conference  was  limited  to  certain  countries,  aiv<l  to 
special  interests,  its  effects  were  not  so  limited.  The  spirit  of  the  conference,  the 
patience  and  wise  labor  of  the  statesmen  who  composed  it,  have  created  an  atmosphere 
and  pointt*d  out  the  way.  More  than  this,  it  has  awakened  a  universal  conscienw 
that  now  believes  in  jH*ace,  that  confides  in  peac'e,  and  will  in  the  future  force  the 
nations  to  .s«‘ek  |K-ace  by  means  of  those  methotls  rather  than  by  resort  to  force  of 
arms. 

May  we  not  be  jn'riuitted  to  felicitate  .Secretarj’  Hughes,  our  distinguished  j)resid- 
ing  otficer,  upon  the  succeases  in  which  he  took  such  a  leading  part,  since  we  have 
followed  as  sympathetic  witneases  his  great  efforts  toward  the  end  now  achieved? 

.May  we  not  be  permitted  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  confidence 
that  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  great  event  and  that  will  esiK'cially  permeate 
the  atmosphere  of  this  our  Pan  American  home,  under  the  roof  of  which  has  been 
written  this  beautiful  page  of  history? 
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The  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply,  expressed  liimself  as  follows: 

Mv  UKAIl  Mit.  AmBASSAIMII!  \NI>  (iKNTI  liMKN  OK  TIIK  •ioVKKNINC  ItOAKIi: 

r«*rinit  iin‘  111  (‘Xpross  itio  <l«‘op«-st.  apprccmiion  of  ilio  si-iitiiiioiilH  that  have  hwii 
voiced  hy  the  Ainhariaador  of  Chile.  If  was  iny  jirivih*};t*,  at  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament,  to  express  on  hehalf  of  all  the  dele<tates  to  that,  conference 
the  gratitude  which  they  felt  for  the  action  taken  hy  the  representatives  of  I-atin 
America  in  permitting  the  use  of  this  building  for  the  purposes  of  the  conference, 
ft  was  a  matter  of  r<.>gret  that  the  Republics  of  Latin  America  could  not  take  part 
ilirectly  in  the  priK-efnlings  of  the  conference,  hut  that  was  hy  reason  of  the  definite 
and  limited  objects  of  the  conference.  Still,  I  hope  that  you  all  felt  that  you  had  a 
measure,  and  a  very  im{>ortant  d(‘gre<‘  of  participation,  and  that  this  building  will 
always  he  invested  with  the  most  gracious  memories  hy  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
••onference  met  within  its  walls.  In  this  governing  board  room  the  heads  of  the 
deU'gations  met  and  planned  the  order  of  proce<lure  of  the  work  of  the  conference. 
In  this  room  also  were  held  the  meetings  of  the  various  technical  subcommittees  in 
preparing  the  work  for  the  full  committees  of  the  conference.  Here,  also,  met  the 
( 'hinese  and  .Tapanese  delegates,  and  it  was  at  this  table  that  the  Shantung  controversy 
was  stUtlerl.  | Applause.]  That,  I  think  you  will  agre<‘  with  me,  was  one  of  the 
happiest  events  of  this  important  p«*riod. 

In  the  ('olumbus  Room,  on  the  other  side,  met  the  Committee  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  and  also  the  committc'e  dealing  with  Far  Kasfern  ipiestions,  and  through 
thes<‘  spacious  halls  ami  corridors  the  delegates,  almost  every  day  for  a  perhsl  of 
nearly  thrtn*  months,  passtsl  to  and  fro,  enjoying  the  privilegt's  of  thosi*  intitnate 
interchanges  which  made  po.ssible  their  final  agreement. 

■Ml  parts  of  this  building,  in  one  way  or  another,  were  utiliz<*<l  in  the  work  of  the 
conferenci*.  .\o  place  cxmld  have  bi-en  better  adaptisi  for  that  work.  The  surround¬ 
ings  of  any  umlertaking  are  important,  hut  when  there  is  a  great  international  meeting 
.  t  is  most  fitting  that  it  should  be  appropriately  housed.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  .Vmeric“an  deU^gation  that  through  your  courtesy  this  building  could 
be  use<l  for  the  committee  work,  as  the  Hall  of  the  Itaughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  usihI  for  the  plenary  s«‘ssions. 

I  have  .said  that  the  conference  had  a  certain  definite  and  limited  aim.  That  is 
true,  and  that  is  the  rea.son  why  the  conference  succeeded.  The  Ambassador  of  Chile 
has  well  observed,  however,  that  its  effects  are  not  as  limited  as  its  definite  purposes. 
The  naval  powers  which. were  engaged  in  active  and  really  wasteful  competition  in 
the  building  of  monster  ships  for  fighting  purposes  have  reduced  their  navies  and 
agreed  upon  an  effective  limitation.  [.Applause.] 

The  indirc'ct  effc^ct  of  that,  I  think,  is  very  great.  The  fact  that  sea  jxiwer  has  been 
Ixiunded  in  this  matter  is  a  considerable  achievement,  the*  exam]>le  of  which  can  not 
fail  to  have  effect  in  other  crnintries. 

P<*opl<»s  an*  not  dis{K»H<*d  at  this  time  to  sen*  moneys  raisc*d  by  taxation  sjient  unnec- 
c*.ssarily  on  instruments  of  destruction.  1  take  it  that  the  powers  not  reprc*sc*nted  in 
this  (xinferenc^  will  voluntarily  v(*ry  largc*ly  limit  their  exj)enditures  for  military  and 
naval  purpose's,  liecauscc  of  the  public  ojunion  arou8»*d  throughout  the  world  through 
the  work  that  this  cxmferencc*  has  done. 

It  is  true  that  we  did  not  succcced  in  effecting  a  limitation  of  auxiliary  craft — that  is, 
a  limitation  by  agre<*ment.  Hut  in  limiting  the  size  and  numlier  of  these  capital  ships 
with  respect  to  wdiich  the  cxjmiw'tition  in  construction  was  most  keen,  there  has  lieen 
in  practical  result  a  limitation  upon  auxiliary  craft  which  wrill  lie  observed  in  every 
country.  There  will  1h*  no  dis)>osition  to  jiermit  extravagant  outlays  for  these  purposes. 

.\gain,  in  connection  with  the  difhcult  Far  Fiastern  jiroblems,  it  has  conclusively 
lK*en  shown  that  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  reach  amicable  adjustments  it  is  not 
prolith*s.s  to  lake  counsel  together.  The  m<kst  ai-iite  ditlii'ulties  can  Ik.*  settled.  In 
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tlii»  conference  there  wim,  on  the  ])art  of  all  the  delectations,  a  ct(*»t’roiis  desire  to 
e<K>j)erate  which  was  nianih'sted  at  every  stage  of  the  ])roce<‘dings.  We  spent  no 
lime  over  details  of  jirocednre.  We  all  ha<l  onr  national  interests  to  safeguard;  we 
j)rociH'd<*il  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  ends  to  Ik*  attained.  I  think  there  is  more 
hope  in  the  world  to-day  [applause]  liecaiisc-  of  what  was  achieveil.  We  have  had 
aspirations;  we  have  had  an  intense  tlesire  to  jiromote  peace,  but  the  way  has  been 
dirticnlt  and  concrete  dispositions  have  lieen  relatively  rare.  It  is  fortunate  that 
renewed  hope  may  now  spring  up  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  that  this  dream  which 
has  lK*en  entertained  so  long  is  not  incapable  of  reali/ation.  We  have  at  least  taken  a 
bing  stride  forward  toward  the  goal  that  we  have  s«*t  liefore  ns.  This  hemisphere  is 
peculiarly  devoteil  to  the  interests  of  |M*ace  |apj)laust*J.  Onr  relations  are  intimate; 
onr  interests  are  interlaced  and  the  coiidilion  which  in  all  onr  conntrH>s  we  most  desire 
is  that  of  jieaceful  indu-stry  and  hapjiy  intercourse*  with  reciprocal  advantages. 

1  hope  that  you  will  feel  in  Latin  Aim'rica  that  while  yon  were  not  direct  participants 
in  this  conference*  yem  are  all  stre*ngthe*ne*el  and  re*assnre*el  lH*e*ause*  it  has  been  helel. 
.Again,  let  me*  thank  you  most  heartily,  Mr.  .Ambassaelor,  for  the  kindne*ss  which  yon 
have  shown  in  the*  remarks  you  have  maele,  anel  alsei  exjiress  my  gratitude  for  the  many 
conrte*sie*8  that  have  lK*e*n  enjoyenl  at  the  hands  of  this  organization.  [.Apjilause.] 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting,  Secretary  Hughes  suggested 
as  a  tangible  proof  of  the  spirit  of  fraternity  which  animates  the 
board  that  the  hospitality  of  the  Pan  American  Building  be  e.xtended 
to  the  delegates  to  the  approaching  Chilean-Peruvian  Conference  —a 
suggestion  which  was  accepted  with  the  most  cordial  unanimity. 
The  Chilean  Ambassador,  in  particular,  expressed  his  pleasure  in  the 
following  terms ; 

For  my  part  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  the  suggestion  formulated  hy  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  State  and  accepted  by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  by  which  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  this  t*difice  is  e.xtended  to  the  projected  conference  between  repre.sentati\  es 
of  Chile  and  Peru.  I  am  the  more  grateful  because,  in  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  State  regarding  the  agreements  reached  at  this  same  table  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  recent  conference,  I  see  a  happy  augury  for  the  solution  of  the  (\ue8tion 
to  be  discusse*!  here  by  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  delegates;  and  I  can  as.sure  yon 
that  it  will  be  in  this  same  spirit  that  we  shall  attend  the  conference  agreed  upon, 
thus  fully  honoring  the  courteous  suggestion  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State. 

His  Excellenc}’,  Sr.  Dun  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  Ambassador  of 
Peru,  who  because  of  illness  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
governing  board,  e.xpressed  his  sentiments  in  this  matter  in  a  letter 
dated  February  11,  1922,  addressed  to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
Ceneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  the  following  terms: 

May  1,  therefore,  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  voice  my  .s(*ntimenbs  as  .Ambassador  of 
Peru  in  thanking  their  Excellencies  the  Secretary  of  State  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  name  of  my  (iovernment  and  in  my  own  for  the  nnanimons  support 
given  to  the  motion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  place  the  Pan  American  Palace  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Governments  of  Chile  ami  Pern  for  the  holding  of  our  conferences. 
I  feel  that  no  better  use  could  be  given  to  the  noble  building  than  to  be  the  meeting 
place  for  the  representatives  of  two  .American  Republics  in  their  honest  endeavor  to 
seek  a  solution  of  a  long-time  unfortunate  dispute. 

1  most  earnestly  express  the  desire  that  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  this  Capital 
(.’ity  and  in  the  home  of  the  Pan  .American  I'nion,  the  reunion  of  the  sister  Republics 
may  be  an  accomplished  fact. 


By  S.  S.  IlUKBXKU. 

Kritfi  l  ill  lumirinice  In  thf  ('niiiuiitli'e  on  the  Merrhant  Sfnrine  and  Fixhcries  of  the  Ihiise 
of  ItepresenUitires. 

WITHIN  recent  years,  losses  through  theft,  pilferage,  and 
nondelivery  have  reached  enormous  proportions  in  Amer- 
ean  commerce.  The  point  has  been  reached  where  this 
form  of  economic  waste  is  proving  such  a  powerful  deter¬ 
rent  to  our  export  business  as  to  require  immediate  action,  both  Gov¬ 
ernmental  and  private.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Theft 
and  Pilferage  of  the  American  Manufacturer’s  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  the  exporters  of  the  United 
States,  testified  before  the  subcommittee  on  Marine  Insurance  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  *  “  It  is  almost  a 

truism  to  say  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country  can  not  go  on 
unless  we  reduce  theft  and  pilferage;  we  can  not  continue  to  deliver 
merchandise  contrary  to  the  way  it  is  ordered.” 

To  a  large  extent,  the  problem  is  world-wide.  But  our  leading  com¬ 
petitors,  particularly  Great  Britain,  have  already  undertaken  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  causes  of  the  trouble.  It  is  essential  that  we  keep  pace  with 
our  competitors  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  nation  that 
effects  a  substantial  improvement  will  be  at  a  decided  advantage  in 
foreign  markets  as  compared  with  countries  which  neglect  the  matter 
and  continue  to  operate  under  the  present  conditions  of  appalling 
waste.  The  problem  is  strategically  associated  with  the  development 
of  our  foreign  trade  opportunities  and  the  maintenance  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  marine.  Failure  to  act  promptly,  with  a  view  to  at 
least  meeting  the  efforts  of  leading  competitors  along  the  same  line, 
will  soon  be  bitterly  regretted. 

>  Hearings  on  the  subject  of  theft,  ]>ilferage,  and  nondelivery  of  export  and  import  shipments  were  lield 
liefure  the  subcommittee  on  Marine  Insurance  of  the  Committee  on  the  Merciiant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
House  of  Representatives,  July  lS-20,  1921. 
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EXTEXT  OF  LOSS  THROIKJH  THEI'T  ANT)  PILFERAGE. 

Nowlicre  is  the  extent  of  sucli  loss  more  aecurately  reflected  than 
in  the  rates  charj^ed  by  marine  insurance  companies  for  that  type  of 
hazard.  A  collection  of  such  rates  from  leatling  American  under¬ 
writers  shows  that,  with  respect  to  many  of  our  foreij^n  markets,  the 
insurance  rates  covering  theft,  pilferage,  and  nondelivery  are  in 
excess — in  some  instances  many  times  in  excess — of  those  charged 
for  all  of  the  ordinary  marine  risks  pertaining  to  cargo.  Keliahle 
reports,  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Marine  Insurance  last 
duly,  indicate  that  within  the  past  two  years  theft  and  pilferage 
rates  were  increased  from  200  to  500  per  cent,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  over  1,000  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  market  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Moreover,  at  the  lower  rates  underwriters  assumed  the 
business  willingly,  whereas  at  the  higher  rates  business  is  only  taken 
more  or  less  under  pressure  and  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

The  experience  of  a  number  of  leading  underwriters,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  representative,  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  problem. 
Thus  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
theft  and  pilferage  losses  paid  during  1916  amounted  to  $35,574,  an 
amount  equal  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total  losses  paid  by  the  company 
on  all  marine  cargoes  of  every  sort  shipped  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  In  1917  the  company  paid  $78,064,  equal  to  6.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  cargo  losses,  while  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920  the  respective 
theft  losses  were  $108,839,  $332,041,  and  $1,027,414,  and  the  respec¬ 
tive  percentages  of  such  losses  to  the  entire  cargo  losses,  8.5  per  cent, 
27  per  cent,  and  28  per  cent.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1921 
the  theft  losses  paid  by  this  company  amounted  to  $411,348,  or  at 
the  rate  of  43  per  cent  of  the  cargo  losses.  These  figures,  it  should  be 
noted,  do  not  include  inland  marine  risks,  but  are  limited  to  ocean¬ 
going  general  merchandise  of  all  kinds  other  than  cotton.  As  the 
company  points  out,  many  of  these  kinds  of  merchandise,  such  as 
iron,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  suffer  comparatively  small  theft  losses,  which 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  percentages  on  the  remaining  classes  of 
merchandise. 

The  experience  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  is  eipially 
astounding.  During  1919  and  1920,  that  company  collected  $469,609 
in  net  theft  and  pilferage  premiums  and  paid  out  in  losses  that 
were  presented  to  the  company  by  March  1,  1921,  $536,773.  No 
allowance  having  been  made  in  these  figures  for  the  cost  of  operation, 
the  company  reports  a  loss  of  at  least  $140,000  on  this  type  of  business 
for  the  two  years  in  question,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  “during 
that  period  we  had  made  drastic  revisions  of  the  rates  to  endeavor 
to  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  losses,  because  month  after  month 
we  found  that  the  number  of  claims  being  presented  was  increasing 
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and  the  aj^gref^ate  amount  of  these  claims  was  mounting.”  Moreover, 
owing  to  the  company’s  mctliod  of  statistizing,  *■  nondelivery  ”  losses 
were  not  included  in  (In'  above  lignre,  although  this  type  of  loss, 
chiefly  due  to  theft,  also  showc«l  an  en<»rmons  increase.  Again, 
while  the  premium  imanne  can  he  determined  aeeiirateh’,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  the  losses  against  premiums  will  be  until 
months  after  the  shipment  leaves  port.  The  company  assumes 
a«Tordingly  that  its  experience,  as  finally  determined,  will  be  even 
more  unfavorable  than  that  imiieated.  In  March,  1921,  eight  New 
York  underwriting  oflices  combined  their  figures  (a>vering  theft,  pil¬ 
ferage,  and  nondelivery  losses  paid  for  the  three  months  of  November 
and  December,  1920,  and  danuary,  1921.  As  I'eported  to  the  ('on- 
gressional  committee,  the  aggregate  loss  was  SI, 204, 073,  being  at 
the  rate  of  over  S4, 800,000  a  year  for  the  eight  oflices  only.  This 
figure,  however,  by  no  means  represents  the  total  loss,  since  there 
must  be  added  the  losses  (1)  of  all  the  rest  of  the  underwriting 
market,  (2)  those  sustained  by  shippers  who  carried  no  theft  and 
pilferage  insurance,  (3)  those  on  imports  into  this  country  insured 
in  the  countries  of  origin  and,  (4)  those  on  exports  from  this  country 
insured  in  the  countries  of  destination. 

Such  heavy  losses  are  naturally  reflecteil  in  insurance  rates. 
I*rior  to  the  war,  only  nominal  theft  and  pilferage  charges  were 
made  in  connection  with  merchamlise  shipments,  the  rates  to  South 
American  p(»rts,  for  example,  ranging  from  J  per  cent  to  1  per  cent. 
By  duly,  1921,  the  rates  varied  from  f  of  1  per  cent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  1  to  IJ  per  cent  to  France  and  Spain,  4  to  5  per  cent  to 
I’ortugal,  3  to  5  per  cent  to  Italy,  and  .j  to  15  per  cent  to  Mexico 
and  South  America,  depending  on  the  ports  under  consideration. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  problem  is  practically  worldwide 
in  extent,  ('omplaints,  however,  have  been  particularly  numerous 
with  respect  to  the  increase  of  losses,  due  to  short  delivery,  in  our 
Latin-American  trade. 

The  insurance  companies  must  not  be  blamed  for  having  advanced 
their  rates  so  greatl}'.  Rates  of  insurance,  made  as  they  are  in  a 
competitive  market,  must  reflect  the  loss  they  are  intended  to  cover 
plus  cost  of  operation  and  a  reasonable  profit.  The  facts  submitted 
during  the  recent  investigation  in  Congress  would  indicate  that  no 
such  profit  has  been  made  b}’  the  underwritei*s.  Instead,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  American  companies  found  it  necessary  by  the 
middle  of  1921,  despite  the  high  rates,  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
this  field  of  insurance.  Underwriters,  generally,  have  protested 
strongly  against  existing  conditions,  contending  that  the  risk  of 
theft  and  nondelivery  is  transferred  entirely  to  them,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  the  cargo  within  their  custody  and  are  thus 
not  in  position  to  exercise  an}"  supervisory  control.  Even  when 
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accepting  the  theft  and  nondelivery  hazard,  practically  all  leading 
underwriters  follow  the  plan,  with  respect  to  the  hazardous  routes, 
of  agreeing  to  pay  not  more  than  To  per  cent  of  any  such  claim,  the 
merchant  being  obliged  to  he  a  co-insurer  for  the  balance.  Mercliants 
are  thus  placed  in  a  veiy  dillicult  position,  especially  since  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  carriers  assume  only  a  nominal  liability  under  their 
hills  of  lading,  ami  often  expressly  exempt  themselves  from  all 
liability  for  theft  and  pilferage  losses. 

THEFT  l.()SSES  Mll.lT.VI'E  AC.UXST  F’OKEKiX  TRADE  I‘l!OSl*E(  TS. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  losses  and  insurance  rates  indicates  the 
existence  of  an  intolerable  economic  waste  recjuiring  correction  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Even  ignoring  the  element  of  foreign 
competition  such  needless  waste  should  not  he  countenanced.  But 
the  fact  is  that  foreign  competition  does  enter  into  the  problem  most 
vitally.  The  high  increa.se  in  rates  to  cover  the  theft  hazard  will 
represent  a  decided  differential  against  our  exports  if  any  of  our  com- 
|)etitors  should  precede  us  in  reducing  such  losses  for  their  merchants. 
Tmler  such  circumstances  existing  abnormal  insurance  rates  add  to 
our  exports  a  cost  so  high  as  to  result  in  prohibitive  prices  for  our 
|)roducts  in  the  foreign  market. 

Ueduction  of  theft  losses  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties 
concerned,  namely,  shipper,  carrier,  consignee,  and  consumer.  With 
respect  to  the  shipper,  present  losses  tend  to  kill  his  trade  through  the 
loss  of  his  customers.  Actual  loss  of  the  goods  pilfered  by  no  means 
constitutes  the  whole  burden  involved.  Many  prominent  exporters 
have  advised  the  writer  that  an  even  more  exasperating  phase  of  the 
|)roblem  is  the  loss  of  their  market,  developed  only  after  long  effort 
and  great  expense,  through  the  dissatisfaction  of  consignees  at  not 
receiving  their  goods  as  per  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Merchants 
only  take  insurance  as  a  precautionary  measure — as  indemnity  against 
possible  loss — and  have  no  desire  to  lose  their  merchandise  in  order 
to  collect  the  insurance  in  dollars.  What  they  want  to  do  is  to  deliver 
their  goods  in  the  foreign  market  in  sound  condition,  and  in  that  way 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  a  terrible  discourage¬ 
ment  to  the  shipper  to  he  deluged  with  complaints  from  consignees 
and  to  be  unable  to  convince  them  that  the  nondelivery  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  his,  that  the  goods  were  in  good  con¬ 
dition  when  delivered  to  the  carrier,  and  that  the  matter  was  entirely 
beyond  his  control.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
presenting  and  collecting  numerous  claims,  a  factor  which  in  itself 
constitutes  so  substantial  an  overhead  charge  as  to  render  competition 
difficult.  Nor  is  the  shipper  able  to  place  the  burden  of  loss  on  the 
consignee  by  contractual  arrangement.  Exporters  testified  that  even 
where  the  (‘onsignee  assumes  the  risk  of  loss  the  matter  is  reflected 
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right  back  to  the  shipper  with  the  result  that,  rather  than  lose  the 
trade  permanently,  the  latter  assumes  the  loss  or  endeavors  to  collect 
it  with  a  view  to  reimbursing  his  customer.  In  certain  trades  also 
the  American  exporter  will  he  in  competition  with  local  manufacturers 
of  the  same  product  who  are  not  obliged  to  meet  the  theft  hazard  now 
associated  with  ocean  trade  and  who,  therefore,  need  not  charge  up 
theft  insurance  in  the  price  of  their  merchandise.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  handicap  of  the  American  shipper  may  easil}’  be 
understood. 

From  the  foreign  consignee’s  standpoint,  it  is  clear  that  he  buys 
goods  and  not  dollars.  He  buys  goods  because  he  needs  them,  and 
is  quite  as  anxious  as  the  shipper  to  have  them  arrive  safely.  Mere 
payment  of  theft  losses  in  dollars  can  not  he  expected  to  placate  him 
for  the  nondelivery  of  the  merchandise  itself.  The  foreign  buyer 
wants  to  get  his  goods  on  time  and  at  the  least  expense.  Desiring 
the  goods,  let  us  say,  for  the  spring  trade,  he  orders  them  in  time 
with  this  object  in' view.  Imagine  his  temper  when,  instead  of  the 
goods,  he  receives  only  empty  cases  or  explanations.  As  one  wit¬ 
ness  testified;  ‘‘He  is  left  without  the  ability  to  sell  goods.  Before 
he  can  buy  a  fresh  supply  his  season  is  past  and  gone.”  With  his 
overhead  largely  fixed  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity, 
because  of  the  absence  of  goods,  of  making  his  expected  trade  profit. 
And  even  where  a  portion  of  the  consignment  arrives,  it  is  important 
to  hear  in  mind  that  the  sales  price  of  that  part  will  tend  to  he  sufli- 
ciently  increased  to  cover  any  loss  incurred  on  the  nondelivered 
portion.  The  ultimate  consignee  pays  the  cost,  insurance,  and 
freight,  and  these  items,  together  with  his  expected  trade  profit,  are 
passed  on  by  him  to  the  consumer.  Hence,  heavy  theft  and  pilfer¬ 
age  losses  increase  prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  ‘‘The  cost  of 
all  the  goods  shipped,”  as  the  saying  is,  “has  to  he  charged  against 
the  percentage  that  arrives  sound.” 

By  thus  burdening  shippers  and  consignees,  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  theft  and  pilferage  is  responsible  for  the  killing  of  trade  in 
certain  lines  of  merchandise  and  the  serious  reduction  of  traffic  in 
many  others.  The  disastrous  effect  upon  ocean  carriers  must  he 
apparent.  After  all,  freight  is  the  proverbial  goose  that  lays  the 
g»)lden  egg  for  carriers.  It  would  seem  that  they  should  he  most 
anxious  to  cooperate  in  the  stamping  out  of  the  nefarious  practice 
of  pilfering  cargo.  The  writer’s  attention  has  been  called  to  many 
instances  where  valuable  freight  accounts  have  been  shifted  from 
one  carrier  to  another  simply  because  of  a  more  reasonable  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  new  carrier  to  protect  cargo  and  to  settle  theft 
claims  promptly  and  eciuitahly.  Ocean  carriers  above  all  other 
interests,  it  would  seem,  should  be  anxious  to  enhance  friendl}' 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  its  .southern 
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m*i;'lil)ors.  Yet  in  this  trade,  particularly,  the  theft  and  pilferage 
hazard  has  been  responsible,  by  creating  an  unfavorable  impression 
regarding  the  honesty  of  American  exporters,  for  undoing  much  of 
the  good  that  other  agencies  are  so  earnestly  trying  to  accomplish 
in  the  way  of  cultivating  freindly  relations. 

SUGGESTED  REMEDIES. 

(Joods  in  ])assitig  from  warehouse  to  warehouse,  via  railway,  dock, 
ship,  and  foreign  port,  are  necessarily  in  the  possession  of  different 
interests.  It  is  therefore  diflicult  to  determine  at  what  particular 
stage  of  the  entire  process  of  transportation  loss  or  damage  to  goods, 
especially  through  theft  or  nondelivery,  has  taken  place.  Insurance 
alone,  it  is  clear,  does  not  constitute  a  remedy.  The  mere  payment 
of  insurance  claims  does  not  reduce  the  economic  waste  one  bit. 
The  remedy  lies  in  reducing  or  eliminating  theft  itself,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  each  stage  of  the  international  transportation.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  a  solution.  Substantial  headway  in  stamping  out 
the  practice  can  only  be  expected  through  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  interests  concerned,  each  with  respect  to  the  particular 
stage  of  the  voyage  during  which  it  has  custody  of  the  goods.  With 
this  thought  in  view,  the  following  program  is  suggested: 

(1)  Improving  the  police  and  magisterial  situation  at  our  ports. — 
UnderwTiters,  shippers,  and  ship  operators  were  a  unit  in  testifying 
during  the  recent  investigation  that  much  of  the  pilfering  is  done  by 
truckmen  handling  packages  between  terminals;  by  longshore-  or 
lightermen  during  the  handling  incident  to  stowage  on  ship  board, 
including  careless  handling  for  the  express  purpose  of  facilitating 
theft,  and  by  persons  who  obtain  access  to  piers  or  stations  while  the 
goods  are  waiting  transportation.  The  three  interests  referred  to 
also  emphasized  the  leniency  with  which  theft  of  this  kind  is  treated 
by  the  local  authorities  at  many  ports,  and  also  pleaded  the  necessity 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  to  secure  conviction  of 
“fences”  which  make  a  practice  of  purchasing  the  stolen  goods. 
It  was  the  general  feeling  of  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  acts  of  this  character  should  be  dealt  with  severely  by 
tbe  local  authorities  The  (\)mmittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
has  already  communicated  with  the  mayors  of  our  seaports  and  the 
governors  of  our  maritime  States  with  a  view  to  having  these  authori¬ 
ties  use  every  available  means  adecpiately  to  safeguard  our  commerce 
and  effectively  to  detect  an<l  speedily  punish  those  who  are  causing 
the  trouble  The  response  lias  been  very  reassuring,  and  at  various 
leading  ports  the  situation  is  already  receiving  much  more  effective 
handling  by  the  police  authorities  than  was  previously  the  case. 
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(2)  Iitduciiif/  xhippem,  enpeciaflij  through  their  leading  on/aniza- 
tioihs,  to  improre  their  methods  oj  pnclcimj,  to  mark  pavkagex  in  such 
manner  ax  not  to  re't'ml  their  eontentx  wherever  that  ix  poxxible,  and  to 
employ  only  bondeo  irnncmen  wherever  poxxible,  and,  where  independ¬ 
ently  employed,  bonded  liyhteraye  and  stevedoriny  concernx. — The  (V»m- 
mittee  on  the  Merchant  ^fa^ine  and  Fisheries  is  now  communicating 
with  the  leading  shippers’  organizations  of  the  country,  representing 
some  90  per  cent  of  the  Nation’s  exporting  and  importing  interest, 
with  a  view  to  having  them  cooperate,  and  to  influence  their  member¬ 
ship,  along  the  various  lines  indicated,  (’onsidcrahle  loss,  it  is  true, 
is  occasioned  hj"  the  failure  to  pack  into  adequate  containers  the  goods 
described  in  the  hill-of-lading,  and  this  sort  of  moral  hazard  will 
always  have  to  he  contended  with  to  a  certain  extent.  Yet  much  of 
the  theft  loss  is  attrihutahle  to  the  shipper’s  ignorance  or  indifTerence. 
Shippers  have  it  within  their  power  to  materially  reduce  the  theft  and 
pilferage  hazard  by  constructing  packages  so  that  they  will  indicate 
on  examination  the  effort  of  having  been  opened.  Nor  is  there  any 
need  for  plastering  the  package  with  all  sorts  of  advertising  matter, 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Certain  excellent  manuals 
in  the  interest  (»f  proper  packing  are  readily  available  and  their  wide¬ 
spread  use  should  be  brought  about  through  educational  efforts  on 
the  part  of  our  leading  shippers’  and  commercial  organizations. 

(.3)  Increaxiny  the  liability  of  carriers  for  theft  and  pilferage  loxxex, 
where  traceable  to  the  negligence  of  the  carrier,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  a  greater  exercise  of  care. — A  substantial  part  of  theft  losses 
occur  while  the  cargo  is  in  the  custody  of  the  carrier.  Underwriters 
and  shippers  were  a  unit  during  the  recent  investigation  in  asserting 
that  under  their  hills-of-lading  carriers  assumed  virtually  no  res¬ 
ponsibility,  and  that  as  a  consequence  there  was  no  inducement  for 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  diligence.  The  remedy,  it  was 
argued,  should  he  in  the  direction  of  getting  ocean  carriers  back  to 
their  former  responsibility  which  they  have  been  permitted  by  statute 
and  court  decisions  to  contract  themselves  out  of.  Underwriters, 
particularly,  contend  that  the  entire  risk  of  theft  and  nondelivery  is 
transferred  to  them,  without  their  being  in  a  position  to  exercise  any 
control  whatever. 

As  an  incentive  to  proper  care,  it  seems  reasonable  that  carriers 
should  be  prevented  from  inserting  provisions  in  their  bills-of-lading 
to  the  effect  that  “the  carrier  is  not  responsible  for  pilferage  or  loss 
of  contents,”  or  that  “if  the  carrier  becomes  liable  for  any  damage 
or  loss  to  said  merchandise  he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  all  insurance 
on  said  merchandise,  etc.,”  or  that  “  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  loss  which  can  be  insured  against.”  It  also  seems  reasonable 
(1)  to  require  the  carrier  to  assume  liability  for  a  much  higher  value 
(say  $500)  per  package  than  the  present  nominal  valuation  of  only 
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SKM);  (2)  to  have  the  burden  of  proving  freedom  from  liability  rest 
with  the  carrier,  instead  of  with  the  shipper,  whose  disadvantage  in 
this  respect  must  he  apparent  since  he  does  not  have  custody  of  the 
goods  when  they  are  lost;  and  (3)  to  require  „  .„..sonable  time  for 
the  filing  of  claims  instead  of  the  ridiculously  brief  period  (often 
only  three  or  five  tlays)  now  provided  under  many  bills-of-lading. 
These  and  other  bill-of-lading  provisions,  now  commonly  used  by 
our  ocean  carriers,  are  being  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  as  a 
result,  there  will  soon  materialize  a  bill-of-lading  better  adapted  to  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  more  conducive  to  the  protection  of  shippers. 

(4)  Reducing  loftsefi  at  foreign  ports. — This  phase  of  the  problem  is, 
of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  the  United  States.  During  the  re¬ 
cent  congressional  hearings  there  was  much  criticism  of  practices 
prevailing  at  certain  foreign  ports,  and  the  wide  difference  in  insur¬ 
ance  rates  attaching  to  our  various  foreign  trade  routes  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  theft  and  pilferage  hazard  is  not  attributable  solely  to 
conditions  prevailing  in  this  countr}'.  As  late  as  November  17,  1921, 
th('  writer  received  a  communication  from  a  prominent  foreign  source, 
explaining  that  most  of  the  importers  of  that  country  had  experienced 
losses  on  high-priced  goods  coming  through  a  given  port  of  that 
j’ountry  which  averaged  40  per  cent  of  their  total  value  over  the  past 
year,  and  that  they  were  instructing  their  shippers  in  the  United 
States  to  send  all  goods  in  the  future  via  another  port  of  the  same 
country,  as  losses  from  pilferage  at  that  port  of  entry  were  usually 
much  smaller.  We  must  and  should  frankly  admit  that  a  large 
share  of  the  loss  occurs  at  our  own  end  of  the  line.  But  it  is  also 
evident  that  something  should  he  done  to  improve  conditions  at  the 
foreign  end  of  the  line.  The  problem  is  a  mutual  one.  As  indicated, 
we  are  attempting  definite  ways  and  means  of  improving  our  own  situ¬ 
ation.  We  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  efforts  will  also  he  made 
simultaneously  to  improve  conditions  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 


A(X)XSTANTLY  growiuj;;  dissatisfaction  lias  developed  in 
recent  3'ears  among  shippers,  insurance  men,  and  under- 
L  writers  with  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  ocean-going  steam¬ 
ship  bills  of  lading  and  the  increasingly  manifest  disposi¬ 
tion  of  steamship  companies  to  exempt  themselves  from  every  possible 
liability,  until,  as  has  been  stated  in  Dr.  Huebner’s  very  timely 
article  elsewhere  in  this  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the  steam¬ 
ships  are,  under  the  terms  of  their  bills  of  lading,  practically  free  from 
liability  in  connection  with  the  safe  conduct  and  delivery  of  their 
cargo. 

'riiis  dissatisfaction  was  very  clearly  voiced  in  the  hearings  on 
theft  and  pilferage  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  July  and, 
later,  in  the  sessions  of  the  Maritime  Law  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Law  Association  at  The  Hague,  the  deliberations  of  the 
latter  body  resulting  in  a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  agreement, 
which,  if  put  into  practice  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  lading,  would  go 
far  toward  removing  the  dissatisfaction  to  which  reference  has  been 
matle. 

Since  the  agreement  in  (jiiestion  is  the  only  carefully  considered, 
comprehensive,  and  specific  proposal  thus  far  submitted,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  have  the  support  of  merchant  shippers,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  directing  the  attention  of  their  respective  carriers 
thereto. 

The  full  text  of  The  Hague  agreement  follows; 

ARTICLE  1. — DEEINITIOS8. 

Ill  those  rules— 

(a)  “Uarrier”  iuchuU's  the  owner  or  the  charterer  who  enters  into  a  contract  of 
carriage  with  a  shipper. 

(h)  “Contract  of  carriage”  means  a  bill  of  lading  or  any  similar  document  of  title 
in  so  far  as  such  document  relates  to  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea. 

(e)  “Goods”  includes  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  articles  of  every  kind  what¬ 
soever  except  live  animals  and  cargo  carried  on  deck. 

(f/)  “Ship”  includes  any  vessel  used  for  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea. 

(c)  “Carriage  of  goods”  covers  the  period  from  the  time  when  the  goods  are 
rcH’eivcnl  on  the  ship's  tackle  to  the  time  when  they  are  unloaded  from  the  ship’s 
tackle. 

ARTICLE  II. — RISKS. 

Subjcjct  to  the  provisions  of  Article  V,  under  every  contract  of  carriage  of  goods  by 
sea  the  carrier,  in  regard  to  the  handling,  loading,  stowage,  carriage,  custody,  care,  and 
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ii;:  (if  such  fUKMls.  shall  ho  sBhjoct  l<)  (ho  rospoiisihilif it's  aiul  liahililit's,  and 


iiidiiadiii;; 

onlillod  t(i  Iho  rights  and  iininunif ies,  horoinaftor  set  forth. 


ARTKI.E  III. — KESPO.NSIIUUTIE.S  AND  UABIUTIES. 

1.  The  carrier  shall  ho  hound  hoforo  and  al  the  ho;;innin^  of  the  voyafro  to  exorcise 
duo  dilii;onco  to  - 

(а)  make  the  .shi))  seaworthy; 

(б)  iiroporly  man,  ecpiiii  and  supply  the  ship; 

(c)  make  the  holds,  rofrisroratinj;  and  cool  chandioi's,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
ship  in  which  uikhIs  are  carritnl,  tit  and  safe  for  their  reception,  carriajje  and  pro- 
s(*rvation. 

•.J.  The  carrier  .shall  he  hound  hi  jirovide  for  the  jiroiier  and  carefid  handlin';,  hvad- 
in<;,  stowage,  carriai;e,  custody,  ('are,  and  unloading  of  the  f;(KKls  carrieil. 

S.  .After  rtK'eiviiif;  the  f;(KKls  into  his  charge  the  carrier  or  the  master  or  agent  of  the 
carrier  shall  on  the  demand  of  the  shipper  issue  a  hill  of  lading  showing  amongst  other 
things — 

(a)  the  h'ading  marks  nece.s,sary  for  identification  of  the  goods  as  the  same  arc 
fnrnish(Hl  in  writing  hy  the  shipper  before  the  loading  starts,  proviiUnl  such  marks  are 
stampisi  or  otherwise  shown  clearly  upon  the  g(KKls  if  uncovered,  or  on  the  cashes  or 
coverings  in  which  such  g()(Hls  are  contained,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  remain 
le'gihle  until  the  end  of  the  voyage; 

(ft)  the  numher  of  packages  or  ])iect»s,  or  the  (piantity  or  wei'ght,  as  the  case  may  he, 
as  furnished  in  writing  hy  the  shipper  before  the  loading  starts; 

(c)  The  a)>])arent  order  and  condition  of  the  gcxxls. 

Providf'd  that  no  carrier,  master  or  agent  of  the  carrier  shall  he  hound  to  issue  a 
hill  of  lading  showing  dc'scription,  marks,  numher,  (juantity,  or  weight  which  he 
has  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  do  not  accurately  represent  the  goods  actually 
rec(‘ived. 

4.  Such  a  hill  of  lading  issiunl  in  respect  of  giKxls  other  than  goods  carried  in  hulk 
and  whole  cargoes  of  timber  shall  he  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  receipt  by  the  carrier 
of  the  g(Kxls  as  therein  described  in  accordance  with  section  3  (a),  (ft)  and  (c).  l^pon 
any  claim  against  the  carrier  in  the  I'ase  of  goods  carried  in  hulk  or  whole  cargoes  of 
timber  the  claimant  shall  he  hound  notwithstanding  the  hill  of  lading  to  prove  the 
numher,  quantity  or  weight  actually  delivered  to  the  carrier. 

">.  The  shijiper  shall  he  leemed  to  have  guaranteed  to  the  carrier  the  accuracy  of 
the  description,  marks,  nninhcr,  quantity,  and  weight  as  furnished  hy  him,  and  the 
shipper  shall  indemnify  the  carrier  against  all  loss,  damages,  and  expenses  arising  or 
resulting  from  inaccuracies  in  such  particulars. 

(>.  I’nless  written  notice  of  a  claim  for  loss  or  damage  and  the  general  nature  of  such 
claim  he  given  in  writing  to  the  carrier  or  his  agent  at  the  port  of  discharge  before  the 
renunal  of  the  goods,  such  removal  shall  ho  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  deliver>  liy 
the  carrier  of  the  goods  as  describe'!  in  the  hill  of  lading,  and  in  any  event  the  carrier 
and  the  ship  shall  he  dischargiid  from  all  liability  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage  unless 
suit  is  brought  within  12  months  after  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

7.  After  the  goods  are  loaded  the  hill  of  lading  to  ho  issued  hy  the  carrier,  master,  or 
agent  of  the  carrier  to  the  shipper  shall,  if  the  shipper  so  demands,  be  a  “shipped”  hill 
of  lading,  jirovided  that  no  “receivi'd  for  .shipment”  hill  of  laaing  or  other  document 
of  title  shall  have  been  previously  issued  in  respect  of  the  goods. 

In  exchange  for  and  u|x>n  surrender  of  a  “received  for  shipment”  hill  of  lading  the 
shipjier  shall  Iks  entith.'d  when  the  goods  have  luMiii  loaded  to  receive  a  “shipped” 
hill  of  lading. 

A  “received  for  shipment”  hill  of  lading  which  has  subsequently  been  noted  hy  the 
carrier,  master,  or  agent  with  the  name  or  names  of  the  ship  or  shij>s  ujion  which  the 
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Roods  have  hocn  shipiiod  and  the  date  or  dates  of  shipment  shall  for  the  puri)08o  of 
these  rules  he  deemed  to  constitute  a  “shipped”  bill  of  lading. 

8.  Any  clause,  covenant,  or  agreement  in  a  contract  of  carriage  reliesing  the  c“arrier 
or  the  shi])  from  liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  or  in  connection  with  goods  arising  from 
negligence,  fault,  or  failure  in  the  duties  and  obligations  provided  in  this  article  or 
lessening  such  liability  otherwise  than  as  provided  in  these  rules  shall  l)e  null  and  void 
and  of  no  effect. 

■VRTici.E  IV.— Ricnrs  am>  immvxities. 

1.  Neither  the  carrier  nor  the  ship  shall  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  arising  or  result¬ 
ing  from  unseaworthiness  unless  causeil  by  want  of  due  diligence  on  the  jiart  of  the 
carrier  to  make  tho  shij)  seaworthy,  and  to  seaire  that  the  ship  is  properly  manned, 
e'piipiMKl,  and  supplied. 

2.  Neither  the  carrier  nor  the  ship  shall  be  resjionsible  for  loss  or  damage  arising  or 
resulting  from — 

(a)  act,  neglect,  or  default  of  the  master,  mariner,  pilot,  or  the  servants  of  the 
carrier  in  the  navigation  or  in  the  management  of  the  ship; 

(h)  fire; 

(f)  jierils,  dangers,  and  accidents  of  the  sea  or  other  navigable  waters; 

(d)  act  of  <iod;- 

(e)  act  of  war; 

( f)  act  of  i>ublic  enemies; 

(ff)  arrest  or  restraint  of  princes,  rulers,  or  iieojile,  or  seizure  under  legal  process; 

(h)  ((uarantine  restrictions: 

(i)  act  or  omission  of  the  shijiper  or  owner  of  the  gixxls,  his  agent  or  rejiresentati  ves; 

(j)  strikes  or  lockouts  or  stoppage  or  restraint  of  labor  from  whatever  cause, 
whether  partial  or  general; 

(t)  riots  and  civil  commotions; 

(l)  saving  or  attempting  to  save  life  or  projierty  at  sea; 

(m)  inherent  defect,  quality,  or  vice  of  the  goods; 
fn)  insufficiency  of  packing; 

(oi  insufficiency  or  inadeipiacy  of  nrarks; 

( jn  latent  defwts  not  discoverable  by  due  diligence; 

(q)  any  oth(*r  cause  ari-'ing  without  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  carrier,  or 
without  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  agents,  servants,  or  employees  of  tho  carrier. 

:i.  Any  delation  in  saving  or  attempting  to  save  life  or  jiroperty  at  sea  or  any 
deviation  authorizcHl  by' the  centnnd  of  carriage  shall  not  be  deemeil  to  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  or  breach  of  these  rules  or  of  the  contract  of  carriage,  and  the  carrier  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  resulting  therefrom. 

4.  .Neither  the  carrier  nor  the  ship  shall  be  responsible  in  any  event  for  loss  or 
damage  to  or  in  conn**ction  with  gooils  in  an  amount  beyond  £100  jx-r  package  or  unit, 
or  the  eipiivalent  of  that  sum  in  other  currency,  unless  the  nature  and -value  of  such 
goisls  have  beiui  dei-lareil  by  the  shippt-r  befon*  the  gooils  are  shipjKxl  and  have  been 
inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

Ily  agreement  between  the  carrier,  master,  or  agent  of  the  carrier  and  the  shipper 
another  maximum  amount  than  mentioned  in  this  jiaragraph  may  be  fixe<l,  provided 
that  such  maximum  shall  not  be  less  than  the  figure  almve  named. 

The  dei  laration  by  the  shipper  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  any  goo<ls  declared 
shall  be  prima  fa<  ie  evidence,  but  shall  not  be  binding  or  conclusive  on  the  carrier. 

5.  Neither  the  carrier  nor  the  ship  shall  be  responsible  in  any  event  for  loss  or 
damage  to  or  in  connei-tion  with  gomls  if  the  nature  or  value  thereof  has  b<x*n  wilfully 
mis-stateil  by  the  shipper. 

6.  Goods  of  an  inflammable  or  explosive  nature  or  of  a  <langerous  nature,  unless 
the  nature  an<l  character  thereof  have  bwn  deidari'd  in  writing  by  the  shipper  to  the 
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carrier  before  shipment  and  tlie  carrier,  master,  or  agent  of  tlie  carrier  has  consented 
to  tiieir  shipment,  may  at  any  time  before  delivery  be  destroyed  or  rendered  innoouons 
by  the  carrier  without  compensation  to  the  shipper,  and  the  shipper  of  such  goods 
shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  and  expenses  directly  or  indirectly  arising  out  of  or 
r(‘sidting  from  such  shipment.  If  any  such  goods  shippeil  with  such  consent  shall 
Ixs  onie  a  dang<‘r  to  the  ship  or  cargo  they  may  in  like  manner  be  destroye<l  or  rendered 
iniKM-uoiis  by  the  carrier  without  compensation  to  the  shipper. 

7.  .V  carric'r  shall  be  at  liberty  to  surrender  in  whole  or  in  part  all  or  any  of  his 
rights  and  immunities  under  this  article,  proviile<l  such  surrender  shall  be  emlxMlirMl 
in  the  bill  of  lading  issued  to  th<>  shipper. 

AlCrin.K  V.  STKCIAI.  CONOITIONS. 

.Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  pris-eding  articles,  a  carrier,  master  or  agent 
of  the  <'arrier  and  a  shipper  shall  in  r<>gard  to  any  particular  goorls  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  in  any  terms  as  to  the  resiKuisibility  and  liability  of  the 
carrier  for  such  goisls,  and  as  to  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  carrier  in  respect 
of  such  gcKxls,  or  his  obligation  as  to  seaworthiness,  or  the  care  or  diligence  of  his  serv¬ 
ants  or  agent  in  reganl  to  the  handling,  loading,  stowing,  custody,  care,  and  unloading 
of  the  goods  carried  by  sea,  i)rovided  that  in  this  case  no  bill  of  lading  shall  be  issued 
and  that  the  tertns  agreed  shall  be  embodie<l  in  a  re<'eipt  which  shall  be  a  non-negoti- 
able  do<  titnent  and  shall  be  inarktMl  as  such. 

Any  agreement  so  entere<l  into  shall  have  full  legal  effe«‘t. 

ARTK'LK  VI. — LIMITATIONS  ON  THK  AITLICATION  OK  THK  KUl.KS. 

Nothing  herein  contaiiUHl  shall  jirevent  a  carrier  or  a  shipper  from  entering  into 
any  agreement,  stipulation,  condition,  reservation,  or  exemption  as  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  liability  of  the  I'arrier  or  the  ship  for  the  loss  or  damage  to  (»r  in  connection 
with  the  custody  and  care  and  handling  of  goods  prior  to  the  loading  on  ami  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  unloailing  from  the  shi]>  on  which  the  goods  are  carried  by  sea. 

ARTICLE  VII. — LIMITATION  OK  LIABILITY. 

The  provisions  of  these  rules  shall  not  affect  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  carrier 
under  the  convention  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  liability  of  owners  of  sea-going 
vessels. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

.\8  recommended  by  the  maritime  law  committee  and  passed  unanimously  by  the 

International  Law  Assoiiation  in  their  meeting  at  The  Hague  on  the  :kl  day  of 

September,  1921. 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  assiM-iation  international  overseas  trade  and  commerce 
will  be  promotisl  and  dLspuU's  avoideil.  or  the  settlement  thereof  facilitated,  if  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  cargo  owners  and  shipowners,  respectively,  are  defined  at  an 
early  date  by  rules  of  a  fair  and  equitable  character  with  rt^gard  to  bills  of  lading 
which  shall  be  of  general  applic'ation. 

2.  That  the  assmdation  approves  under  the  name  of  “The  Hague  Rules,  1921,” 
the  rules  as  to  carriage  by  sea  framed  by  its  maritime  law  committee  which  have 
been  settled  during  this  conference  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
interests  concerned  from  numerous  maritime  States,  and  recommends  the  same  for 
international  adoption.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  prompt  and  effective  action  the 
association  reties  uiion  the  continuance  of  the  cooperation  among  shipowners,  ship¬ 
pers,  consignt'es,  t)anker8,  and  underwriters  present  and  n'preseiiteit  at  the  conference 
which  appears  to  render  this  proposal  at  the  pre.sent  lime  a  i)ractieal  means  of 
progress. 


2.‘{2  TIIK  TAX  AMKKK’AN  I’NIOX, 

That  ill  till"  (tpiiiion  of  the  liilornational  Law  Association,  liu'se  rules  should 
ajiply  to  shi|)s  owne<l  or  chartered  hy  any  government  other  than  shijis  exclusively 
einployeil  in  naval  or  military  service. 

4.  That  these  rules  be  published  in  English  and  French,  the  official  language's  of 
this  conference. 

5.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  the  use  of  the  shipping  dtK’uments  known 
as  ‘‘rcH-eiviHl  for  shipment”  bills  of  lading  and  like  dixuinents  has  become  in  many 
casi's  a  inH-«*ssity  of  commerce.  This  as.s(K-iation  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
iuten'sts  conceriUHl  should  ciHiperate  to  remove  difficulties  which  at  jirwent  attend 
the  use  of  suc  h  diH'uments  in  the  cases  in  which  the  necessity  for  their  use  is  generally 
ri'c-ognized. 

(i.  Whereas,  special  legislation  on  the  subject  dc-alt  with  by  these  rules  exists  in 
various  States  and  is  proposed  in  other  States,  and  whereas  it  will  only  be  possible 
in  such  State's  to  bring  these  rules  into  ojieration  if  they  be  in  accord  with  national 
h'gislation.  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  desirable  in  order  toscH'iire  uniform¬ 
ity  that  such  legislation  or  proposed  legislation  shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
thc*.-!e  rules. 

7.  That  the  executive  of  the  maritime  law  committee  be  and  is  hereby  authorized 
and  reqiie.ded  to  continue  its  action,  in  conjunction  with  the  representative  bodies 
and  interests  concerned,  in  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  said  rules  so  as  to  make 
the  same  effective  in  relation  to  all  transactions  originating  after  January  31, 


By  LAX(iW<)KTIIY  Mahciiaxt, 

I’dH  Avuriran  i’nion  SltiJ/'. 

TllIC  (loath  of  Dona  Isabel  of  Bratjanvn  «iul  Orleans,  Countc'ss 
tl’Kii,  and  former  Princess  Imperial  of  Brazil,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  November  last,  struck  a  note 
of  deep  sorrow  throuujhout  the  Brazilian  Republic.  Mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  venerable  lady,  daughter  of  Dorn  Pedro  Segundo  the 
Magnanimous,  who  thrice  occupied  the  chair  of  state  in  the  character 
of  regent,  and  who,  hut  for  the  revolution,  would,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  have  ascended  the  throne  as  Empress  of  Brazil,  is 
not  confined  to  any  class,  any  religion,  any  political  creed.  Nat¬ 
urally  her  loss  is  felt  most  keenly  among  the  survivors  of  the  old 
imperial  nobility,  her  ac(juaintances  and  pei’sonal  friends,  from  whom 
she  had  been  separated  since  the  e.xpulsion  of  the  imperial  family  in 
1SS9;  hut  she  is  remembered  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and 
rt'spect  by  the  historic  Republicans,  participants  in  the  revolution, 
which  encompassed  the  downfall  of  her  dynasty,  while,  among  the 
Brazilians  of  the  younger  generation,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  one 
who  does  not  feel  a  thrill  of  patriotic  pride  at  the  mention  of  his 
illustrious  compatriot,  who  left  so  glorious  an  imprint  upon  the 
pages  of  his  country’s  history. 

Dona  Isabel  (^hristina  Leopohlina  Augusta  Michaela  Gahriela 
Raphaela  Gonzaga,  Princess  Imperial  of  Brazil,  heir  presumptive 
to  the  crown,  was  horn  in  the  Palace  of  Sao  ('hristovao  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1S4(>,  and  was  christened  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  on  the  15th  of 
.November  of  the  same  year. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1864,  she  was  married,  in  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  to  Prince  Louis  Philippe  Marie  Gaston  d’Orleans,  Count 
d’Eu,  a  grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  of  France. 

The  couple  had  three  children,  all  sons;  Dom  Pedro,  now  the  only 
surviving  child,  horn  on  the  15th  of  October,  1875;  Dom  Luiz,  horn 
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on  the  26tli  of  January,  1878;  ami  Dorn  Antonio,  born  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1881. 

Dona  Isabel  was  a  shining  example  of  all  the  domestic  virtues  for 
which  the  typical  Brazilian  wife  and  mother  is  conspicuous.  The 
Count,  her  husband,  had  been  accorded  by  Parliament  the  title  of 
Prince  Imperial,  and  Consort.  Technically,  however,  he  had  no 
direct  part  in  the  Government.  Yet  he  was  constantly  busy  in 
affairs  of  public  interest,  exerting  himself  in  matters  of  education 
and  social  progress,  in  all  of  which  things  the  Princess  made  it  a 
point  that  he  should  take  the  lead.  During  the  Paraguayan  War  he 
was  created  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  distinguished  himself  in  that 
long  and  arduous  campaign. 

Dona  Isabel  occupies  a  place  of  peculiar  distinction  in  Brazilian 
annals  because  of  her  direction  of  public  affairs  during  the  three 
periods  in  which  she  served  as  Regent.  Paradoxical  though  it  may 
aippear  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  evolution  of  the  Brazilian  nation¬ 
ality,  Dona  Isabel  inherited  from  her  imperial  father  the  passion  of 
democracy,  and,  while  she  accepted  the  pomp  and  trappings  of  her 
station  as  something  which  seemed  to  symbolize  and  substantiate 
the  national  institutions,  her  every  thought  on  public  affairs  was 
bent  toward  the  uplifting  and  advancement  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
The  poor  and  lowly  were  the  objects  of  her  special  regard,  and  she 
devoted  a  great  part  of  her  time  and  resources,  when  not  occupied 
with  political  affairs,  to  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  public-spirited  and  philanthropical  character. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  appealed  to  her  very  strongly.  African 
slavery  existed  in  Brazil,  as  in  the  United  States,  as  a  relic  of  colonial 
conditions.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  institution  w^as  felt  to  be  an 
evil,  which  must  disappear  sooner  or  later,  the  “when  ”  being  a  matter 
dependent  on  economical  expediency.  Slavery  in  Brazil  was  not 
characterized  by  any  particular  forms  of  cruelty  or  severity  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  institution  as  it  had  existed  in  other  countries,  but 
there  was  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  emancipation  which  extended  as 
far  back  as  the  last  (juarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  sentiment 
in  wdiich  even  many  slaveholders  participated.  After  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  emancipation  activities  began  to  take 
on  a  more  definite  form. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  problems  of  this  stage  of  Brazil¬ 
ian  politics  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  constitutional 
parties — the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal.  The  Conservatives  stood 
for  permanence,  the  stabilization  of  the  existing  institutions.  They 
were  the  unconditional  supporters  of  the  throne,  the  defenders  of 
the  imperial  prerogatives  and  of  the  centralization  of  power  in  the 
capital;  and,  of  coume,  they  favored  the  continuation  of  slavery. 
The  Liberals  were  for  diminishing  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
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Tliey  favored  the  difl’usioii  of  power  amonj;  the  provincial  asseinhlies 
and  the  municipalities,  and,  in  ji;eneral  terms,  they  desired  the  adoption 
of  some  policy  leadin';  to  the  sup|)ression  of  slavery. 

It  was  part  of  the  system  that  a  defeated  ministry  could  not  stand, 
unless  the  soverei{;n  chose  to  dissolve  Parliament,  in  which  case  he 
must  immediatel}'  call  an  election.  Thus  the  sovereign  might,  if 
he  saw  lit,  appoint  a  ministry  from  the  minority,  if  he  had  reason 
to  believe  the  majority  had  failed  to  voice  the  will  of  the  constituents, 
and  the  issue  was  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  votei’s.  •<' 

Dom  Pedro  Segundo,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  llie  complete 
development  of  the  parliamentary  system  of  government  in  Brazil, 
could  work  equally  well  with  either  party.  Sometimes  the  Con¬ 
servatives  remained  in  power  during  long  periods  of  time,  and  some¬ 
times  the  Liberals  held  the  reins  year  after  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  sometimes  occurred  that  a  party  held  office  only  during  the  interval 
between  the  dissolution  of  one  Parliament  and  the  convention  of 
its  successor. 

All  this  accorded  with  the  plan  of  evolutional  progress  which 
Dom  Pedro  Segundo  had  adopted  as  the  invariable  policy  of  his  reign. 
His  method  was  to  seek  the  advancement  of  all  the  national  interests, 
being  always  careful,  however,  not  to  do  anything  which  might 
endanger  the  security,  I  will  not  say  of  the  Empire  or  the  throne,  but 
the  transcendent  fact  of  the  national  unity,  which  it  was  the  destiny 
of  his  family  to  save  and  perpetuate. 

This  is  why  he  was  always  on  the  watch  to  discover  the  deep-run¬ 
ning  currents  of  public  sentiment,  which  it  was  always  possible  for 
him  to  meet  and  satisfy  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  vital  tendencies  of 
the  country  were  uppermost  in  the  Council  of  State.  Evidently  the 
j)arliament ary  system  as  he  developed  it  was  the  onl^'  one  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  attain  his  object. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  slavery,  Dom  Pedro  was  desirous,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  to  bring  the  institution  to  an  end  as  s])eedily 
as  possible;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  do  this  at  the  risk  of  throwing  the 
country  into  confusion.  It  became  his  definite  object,  therefore, 
to  take  the  matter  of  slavery  in  hand  before  it  should  have  time  to 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  grave  political  (juestion.  With  this  end 
in  view,  he  outlined,  with  the  as.sent  of  the  Council  of  State,  a  plan 
by  which  the  extinction  of  slavery  woidd  become  a  guaranteed  fact, 
and  which  would,  nevertheless,  not  meet  with  violent  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives. 

This  plan  was  destined  to  be  put  into  effect  by  the  Princess  Im¬ 
perial  when  she  served  as  Regent  for  the  first  time,  during  the  absence 
of  the  Emperor  in  Europe. 

Her  juime  minister  was  the  Viscount  of  Rio  Branco,  father  of  the 
Baron  of  Rio  Branco,  who  gained  world-wide  fame  for  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  boundary  (juestions  of  Brazil. 
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Kio  iiruiu'o  ii  Itill  in  I’iirliiiiiUMit  for  tlio  oniancipation  |- 

of  the  childn'n  of  all  slavo  inothors.  The*  passage  of  this  hill  moant 
that  no  more  slaves  eould  he  horn  in  lirazil.  It  ])assed  raj)idly 
through  the  three  re<juisite  readings  in  eaeh  liouse,  and  the  Regent 
signed  it  without  delay,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1871. 

That  the  passage  of  this  law  was  not  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  landowners  and  the  people  at  large  is  atti'sted  hy 
the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  the  Empin*  and  the  dynasty  does  mtt 
s(*em  to  have  suffered  thereby. 

During  the  period  extending  from  the  20th  of  March,  1870,  to  the 
25th  of  September,  1878,  Dona  Isabel  was,  a  second  time,  called  to 
the  regency  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  during  his  visit  to  tin' 
United  States,  where  he  had  come  to  attend  the  Uentennial  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Philadelphia  in  commemoration  of  the  Indeiiendence  of 
this  country.  This  second  regency,  like  the  first,  was  noted  for 
tlie  large  volume  of  important  and  progressive  h'gislation  which  it 
produced. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1888,  Dona  Isabel  was  at  the  head  of  public 
affairs  for  the  third  time.  Now  the  scene  was  all  changed,  flow 
different  from  the  halcjmn  days  of  seventy-one,  or  even  the  stirring 
but  hopeful  times  of  10  years  ago.  Her  father  was  away  in  Europe, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  relief  for  a  serious  physical  malady. 
Instead  of  the  old-time  serenity  and  the  safeU'  of  party  boundaries 
there  was  now  confusion  in  the  constitutional  ranks.  During  those 
years  the  abolitionists  had  grown  in  numbei-s  and  in  the  vigor  of 
their  activities,  and  the  Republican  Party  had  c(une  into  existence. 

In  this  emergency  whom  would  the  Regent  call  to  her  side*  Had 
Dom  Pedro  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  we  can  divine  that  he  would 
have  sought  his  friends  among  the  ultraconservatives  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party.  It  appeared  to  matter  little  to  Dona  Isabel  what 
were  the  party  afliliations  of  her  ministers  provided  they  were 
abolitionists.  Joao  Alfredo  was  her  Prime  Minister,  a  Conservative 
leader  who  hatl  adopted  the  abolitionist  banner.  And  yet  the 
purely  monarchial  elements  of  both  constitutional  parties  stood 
ready  to  join  hands  in  the  support  of  the  Regent  and  the  dynasty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  those  grave  moments  Dt)na  Isabel  had  the 
clear  perception  of  the  transcendence  of  her  mission,  and  the  pro¬ 
found  realization  of  a  joj'  that  no  glittering  crown  could  give,  when 
she  determined  that  the  hand  which  had  signed  the  first  decree  of 
emancipation  should  complete  its  task  and  leave  no  slaves  in  Brazil. 

A  minister  remonstrated,  “Your  Highness,  reflect  that  you  are 
about  to  endanger  the  throne.”  “Be  it  so,”  she  replied,  “even 
though  the  throne  should  fall,  I  desire  the  passage  of  this  law.” 

The  bill  was  very  short,  the  shortest,  I  believe,  of  which  there  is  any 
record  in  the  annals  of  tlie  Rrazilian  Parliament:  “Slavery  is  abol- 
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ished  in  Brazil.  All  dispositions  to  the  contrary  arc  hereby  re¬ 
voked.” 

Tho  J’rincess  sij'iied  the  hill  the  very  instant  in  which  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  toiler,  on  the  13th  of  May,  18S8.  The  new  law  was  accepted 
ever\'A\'here  without  a  murmur.  Public  and  private  rejoicings  took 
place  in  every  city  and  town  throughout  the  Kmpire,  and  for  a  time 
it  appeared  that  the  direct  intervention  of  the  throne  in  a  political 
question  of  such  radical  import  would  not  lead  to  any  untowanl 
results.  But  the  prophecy  of  the  minister  was  destined  to  be  ful¬ 
filled.  The  standaril  monarchical  parties  were  seen  crumbling  at 
the  edges  and  corners,  while  the  disentegrated  elements  began  to 
group  themselves  about  the  nascent  Uepuhlican  nucleus.  'Phe 
Regent  had  with  her  own  hand  knocked  down  the  pillars  of  her 
throne,  and  it  was  about  to  fall. 

.Strange  to  saj’,  or  rather,  naturally,  if  we  reflect  on  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  old  Conservative  Party,  the  bulwark  of  the 
monarchy,  was  the  first  to  show  signs  of  deterioration  with  the 
desertion  of  whole  phalanxes  of  its  members  who  went  over  to  the 
Republican  camp.  The  last  stnuncli  defenders  of  the  Kmpire  and 
the  Braganvas  were  the  Liberals,  who  were  historically  democratic 
to  the  point  of  being  looked  upon  as  half-way  Republicans. 

About  a  year  and  six  months  after  the  decree  of  abolition,  the 
Empire  came  to  an  end.  Dorn  Pedro  Segundo  had  returnetl;  hut 
his  journey  had  not  afforded  him  any  appreciable  improvement  in 
health.  But  his  home  coming  hail  been  the  occasion  of  a  monster 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affection.  A  veritable  fever  of  loyalty 
appeared  to  have  seized  the  populace.  But  it  was  the  last  upward 
spurt  of  the  llann*  of  the  candle  about  to  expire.  The  expressions 
of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  manifesters  were  as  sincere  as  tliey  were 
enthusiastic,  hut  they  luu.l  no  deep  roots  in  any  settled  policy.  These 
deep  roots  lay  elsewhere,  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican  leaders,  who 
did  not  swerve  from  the  line  of  action  which  they  had  set  out  to  follow. 

The  aged  Emperor  was  in  no  fit  coiulition,  physically,  to  copi* 
with  the  difliculties  which  beset  him  on  all  sides.  The  Viscount  of 
t)uro  Preto  was  at  the  helm  as  President  of  the  Council,  or  Prime 
Minister.  Ouro  Preto  was  an  uncommonly  brilliant  statesman,  and 
possessed  a  verj'  powerful  jieisonalit^’.  He  was  well  calculated  to 
guide  the  ship  of  state  in  deep  waU^rs,  however  stormy;  hut  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  of  too  impulsive  and  hasty  a  nature  to 
he  a  safe  pilot  over  the  breakers  of  a  threatened  revolution. 

A  number  of  army  leaders  were  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
Republicans.  The  Government  attempted  to  scatter  them  through 
commissions  to  the  remote  Provinces.  The  measure  only  served  to 
exasperate  the  army  and  add  violence  to  the  R(‘puhru‘an  agitation. 
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A  plan  was  forniod  under  the  leadership  »>f  Clen.  Benjamin  C'onstant, 
an  exponent  of  tlie  positivistic  school  of  philosophy,  and  president 
of  the  Militaiy  School,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Republic  in  its  stead. 

The  catastrophe  was  imminent,  and  yet  the  great  body  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  convinced  through  they  were  that  the  days  of  the  Empire  were 
numbered,  had  not  the  least  idea  that  the  end  was  to  V)e  so  soon,  and 
with  so  little  warning.  A  like  feeling  of  false  security  existed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  supporters  of  the  throne.  All  felt  that  possibly,  some 
»lay,  the  Empire  would  be  succeeded  by  a  Republic,  but  no  one  had 
the  least  concepti(Ui  that  the  end  was  at  hand. 

A  few  days  before  the  revolution,  1  remember  seeing  for  the  last 
time  the  grand  old  Emperor  Dorn  Pedro  Segundo  at  the  college 
which  he  founded  and  which  bears  his  name,  where  he  had  gone  to 
preside  over  a  competitive  examination  for  a  professorship.  Although 
not  what  one  would  be  incline<l  to  call  an  old  man — he  was  not  (piite 
()4 — his  hair  and  beard  were  completely  white,  less  with  age  than  from 
tbe  incessant  cares  which  had  weighed  upon  this  imperial-democratic 
nation  builder  during  the  greater  part  of  a  reign  of  59  years.  But 
there  was  no  change  in  the  dignity  of  his  demeanor,  no  sign  in  his 
look  or  his  features  of  any  concern  for  the  future  of  the  institutions  of 
which  he  was  the  symbol.  Nothing  about  him  was  different  from 
the  calm  and  unassuming  assertion  of  majesty  that  characterized 
bim  on  all  state  occasions.  Did  he  know,  did  he  believe  in  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  catastrophe  ?  If  he  did,  what  an  example  of  serenity  and 
kingly  dominion. 

The  revolution  declared  itself  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  the 
15th  of  November,  1H89.  The  imperial  family  were  at  their  summer 
residence  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Petropolis,  where  the  Emperor’s 
illness  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Ilis  physician  refused  to 
allow  the  news  to  be  communicated  to  him.  The  Empress,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  and  her  husband  the  Prince  Ponsort,  could  but  concur  in  the 
«loctor’s  decision,  and  so  the  crucial  moments  of  the  passing  of  the 
Empire  lapsed  unknown  to  the  man  whose  mighty  spirit  had  made 
it  the  instrument  of  the  political  and  social  organization  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  assembled  family,  and  particularly  of  the  Princess. 

Many  friends  and  supporters  of  the  regime  thought  that  if  Dom 
Pedro  did  but  show  himself  on  horseback  in  the  streets  of  Rio  before 
the  revolution  had  time  to  settle,  the  populace  would  rise  and  crush 
the  revolt.  Whether  this  would  have  been  the  result  it  is  hard  to 
say.  Probably  there  would  have  been  resistance  and  bloodshed, 
possibly  civil  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  certain  that  Dom 
Pedro  Segundo,  even  had  he  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
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strength,  would  have  so  acted  at  all.  In  fact,  in  the  light  of  the 
policy  of  his  whole  reign,  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  wished  to 
retain  the  scepter  at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
entirely  probable  that  the  Princess  would  have  concurred  in  the 
same  sentiments,  a  su|)position  which  is  confirmed  by  her  conduct 
during  the  .‘12  years  of  her  banishment.  The  tragedy  (d  the  de- 
thronement  and  expulsiiui  came  upon  her  tike  a  thunderh*»lt.  It 
filled  lier  with  anger  and  indignatiem,  hut  tliere  was  notliing  irt  tliis 
anger,  nothing  in  its  expression,  which  might  indicate  that  she  woid<) 
have  it  otherwist*  at  the  expense  of  a  reacti«*n.  ‘‘Seidior  Mallet,” 
she  exclaimed  to  the  general  who  hrouglit  her  the  |)leasure  of  the  new 
(lovernment.  ‘‘You  gentlemen  are  certain  to  rue  the  step  you  are 
taking.”  But  these  were  the  last  words  of  impatience  which  she  was 
known  to  utter  with  reference  to  the  events  of  which  she  and  her 
house  were  the  central  figures  and  victims. 

The  family  were  brought  down  as  prisoners  from  Petroj)olis  and 
lodged  in  the  Imperial  Palace  near  the  waterfront  of  Pharoux.  From 
there  they  were  taken,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  on  hoard 
the  steamer  that  was  to  hear  them  away  into  exile.  The  Empress 
died  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Lisbon;  Dom  Pedro  a  little  later, 
in  Paris.  It  was  his  peculiar  good  fortune  that  his  fame  suffered  lu* 
ultimate  loss  even  though  he  had  been  dethroned  ami  (‘xpelled  from 
the  country  which  he  had  ruled.  During  the  first  veal’s  of  the  Kepuh- 
lic,  as  was  natural,  it  became  the  fashion  to  he  silent  with  reference 
to  those  who  had  been  great  in  the  fallen  regime.  But  as  the  new 
institutions  gradually  settled,  and  the  Republic  entered  into  the 
unchallenged  possession  of  its  inheritance,  natural  affection,  grati¬ 
tude,  and  all  the  like  kindlier  feelings  regained  possession  of  the 
Nation’s  heart  with  regard  to  those  dead  and  absent  rulers  who  had 
loved  Brazil  so  well. 

During  last  year  the  National  Congress  passed  a  law  repealing  the 
decree  of  banishment  and  providing  for  the  return  of  the  remains  of 
Dom  Pedro,  the  Empri'ss  DonaThereza  (’hristina,  and  other  membei's 
of  the  family. 

Dona  Isalxd  received  the  news  with  a  deep  sense  of  pleasure,  hut 
not  with  the  joyous  enthusiasm  with  which  she  would  have  hailed  the 
glad  tidings  had  they  arrived  a  little  sooner.  The  long,  long  years  of 
her  exile  had  been  cheered  with  the  ardent  hope  that  some  day  she 
might  be  permitted  to  revisit  the  land  of  her  birth.  By  the  irony  of 
destiny,  however,  the  long  looked  for  hour  arrived  too  late.  The 
burden  of  her  years  and  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  two  sons  in  ra[)id 
succe.ssion,  one  of  whom  fell  in  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  World 
War,  had  broken  her  health  and  strength  to  the  point  that  she  felt 
entirely  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  So  it  devolved  upon 
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lu'r  husband,  Priiica  Gaston  (rOrl^ans,  and  their  remaining  son,  Doin 
Pedro,  to  aeeompany  tin*  remains  of  the  Phnperor  and  Empress  haek 
to  their  beloved  Brazil. 

Tlieir  reception  was  at  once  expressive  of  respect  for  the  hearers  of 
a  sacrc'd  charge  and  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  home  long  absent  and 
honored  friends  and  countrymen.  But  the  pleasure  was  dampened 
by  the  absence  of  tin*  beloved  lady  upon  whom  the  people  had  long 
since  bestowed  the  afh'ctionati*  appellation  of  Isabel  the  Kc'deemer. 

.\  Brazilian  writer  recording  her  death,  observes  that  the  absent 
never  gnnv  old.  This  being  so,  it  is  perhaps  best  that  the  image  of 
the  fair-haired  Dona  Isabel,  as  it  lives  in  the  memory  of  her  contem¬ 
poraries  should  suffer  no  change,  an<l  that  instead  of  the  weak,  infirm 
old  lady,  bowed  under  tlie  weight  of  disaster  and  sorrow,  the  picture 
that  is  to  survive  frojn  tradition  in  the  hearts  of  future  generations 
be  that  of  the  august  Princess  Isabel,  in  the  splendor  of  her  youth 
and  the  plenitude  of  her  imperial  power. 

By  virtue  of  a  presidential  decree  she  was  accorded  funeral  honors 
due  to  the  head  of  the  Nation.  Like  tributes  were  offered  to  her 
memory  by  the  two  houses  of  the  National  Congress,  by  the  various 
State  governments,  and  by  innumerable  civic  bodies  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Republic.  But  among  all  the  expressions 
of  homage  that  have  been  lavished  upon  the  departed  Princess  there 
is  none  which,  could  she  be  cognizant  of  them,  would  please  her  so 
much  as  the  enduring  affection  in  which  she  is  held  in  the  hearts  of 
her  countrymen. 


KKl’ORT  SUBMITTKI)  TO  THK  (iOVEIlN'lNO  BOARD  OK  THE  I’AN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  I’XION  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  JANUARY  1,  11)22,  BY  FRANCISCO 
J.  YANES,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  SECTION. 

Duriiif;  tlic  year  tliat  lias  passed  since  I  liad  the  honor  to  submit 
the  last  report  on  the  Section  of  Education  in  my  charge,  this  impor¬ 
tant  division  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  unceasingly  devoted  its 
energies  to  the  work  which  it  was  created  to  perform. 

If  the  labors  of  the  section  have  not  met  with  all  the  success  that 
M'as  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  interest  shown  in  the  correspondence 
it  has  received,  it  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  the  whole  American  continent  has  been  and  still  is  labor¬ 
ing.  This  abnormal  situation  has  prevented  students  of  moderate  or 
very  limited  income,  who  are  the  ones  that  most  frequently  call  upon 
the  section,  from  making  the  journey  to  the  United  States;  and  those 
who  by  dint  of  sacrifices  might  have  done  this  would  have  found  them¬ 
selves  financially  so  straitened  here  that  they  have  not  dared  to 
venture  on  making  the  trip. 

As  typical,  there  may  be  cited  the  case  of  six  teachers  sent  by 
their  Government,  whom  the  Section  of  Education,  after  extensive 
correspondence,  was  able  to  place  advantageously  in  the  summer 
school  of  one  of  the  American  universities.  They  came  all  the  way 
to  New  York,  and  were  then  obliged  to  return  home  for  financial 
reasons,  abandoning  their  plan,  and  not  without  some  inconvenience 
to  the  institution  that  was  expecting  them.  When  the  circumstances 
were  explained,  however,  the  university  understood  the  situation  and 
renewed  its  offer  for  the  following  year. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  Section  of  Education  was  consulted 
by  114  students  (105  men  and  9  women),  as  follows:  from  Argentina 
21,  Bolivia  6,  Brazil  10,  Chile  4,  Colombia  9,  Costa  Rica  1,  Cuba  12, 
Dominican  Republic  2,  Ecuador  2,  Guatemala  3,  Honduras  2,  Mexico 
7,  Panama  2,  Peru  11,  Salvador  2,  Uruguay  2,  Venezuela  4.  There 
were  also  3  inquirers  from  Porto  Rico,  2  from  Spain,  and  9  who  did  not 
state  their  nationality.  By  branches  of  study,  they  were  classified  as 
follows:  Engineering  29,  commerce  17,  medicine  14,  pedagogy  14. 
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secondary  education  12,  dentistry  2,  natural  sciences  2,  liberal  arts  2, 
agriculture  1,  pharmacy  1,  school  for  defectives  1,  and  19  general 
inquiries.  Of  these  114  students,  15  were  offered  free  tuition;  a  third 
of  the  remainder  requested  financial  assistance  of  some  sort. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  in  most  cases,  when  the  applicants 
have  the  necessary  preparation,  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  securuig 
their  entrance.  The  section  arranged  for  the  admission  of  8  new 
students  to  various  institutions  of  this  country,  3  of  whom  receive 
free  tuition;  exemption  from  tuition  fees  was  also  obtained  for  11 
students  already  in  American  universities,  whose  work  had  been 
satisfactory;  letters  of  introduction  and  recommendation  were  fur¬ 
nished  to  3  teachers  who  were  making  a  trip  of  study  and  observation ; 
16  cases  were  still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Eleven  students 
for  whose  admission  the  Section  of  Education  had  carried  on  more 
or  less  extensive  negotiations  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  most  of  them 
for  financial  reasons.  Inquiries  were  received  from  65  students  who 
did  not  meet  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  students  just  mentioned,  21  teachers  (15  men 
and  6  w'omen)  applied  for  positions  in  this  country,  11  of  whom 
wished  to  carry  on  studies  while  teaching.  Places  were  found  for 
six  of  these,  and  a  position  was  offered  to  another  who  was  unable 
to  come  to  the  United  States. 

These  figures  may  seem  very  small,  and  indeed  are,  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  of  Ilispanic-Ainerican  students  in  this  country. 
These  students  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  those  who  come 
on  the  recommendation  of  personal  friends,  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  or  other  organizations  in  close  touch  with  students; 
those  who  receive  allowances  from  the  Latin-Ainerican  Govern¬ 
ments;  and  those  who  come  at  a  venture,  and  either  through  the  aid 
of  fellow-countrymen  here,  or  by  the  kindly  assistance  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association’s  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations 
Among  Foreign  Students,  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
in  New  York,  etc.,  are  enabled  to  enter  some  institution.  Many  of 
these,  however,  lose  time  unnecessarily.  The  greater  part  of  the 
students  are  unaware  of  the  services  offered  by  the  Section  of 
Education;  others  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  section 
because  they  arc  planning  to  attend  some  special  institution  about 
which  they  have  heard  from  friends.  Those  who  are  guided  by  the 
advice  of  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  American  educational 
institutions  are  in  fact  generally  not  in  need  of  the  services  that  the 
section  can  render.  It  could,  however,  be  of  great  assistance  to 
many  of  the  government  students  and  those  who  come  without  any 
settled  plans,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  young  Latin- 
Americans  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  to  study,  becoming 
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convinced  that  their  own  efforts  are  not  sufficient,  apply  to  the 
Section  of  Education  for  advice  or  for  assistance  in  arranging  their 
admission  to  some  educational  institution. 

During  the  year  14  students  of  the  United  States  (10  men  and  4 
women)  wrote  to  the  Section  of  Education  for  information  regarding 
subjects  that  they  might  profitably  study  in  Latin  America.  Of 
these,  two  wished  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  studying  commerce;  four 
were  interested  in  a  possible  exchange  of  students  between  schools 
of  this  and  the  other  countries,  and  five  were  instructors  who  desired 
to  fit  themselves  better  for  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  etc.,  by  visiting 
some  of  the  countries  south  of  the  United  States.  Two  women 
teachers  did  make  trips,  provided  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
the  Section  of  Education;  one  took  a  course  at  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mexico,  and  the  other  traveled  to  South  America,  perfecting 
her  knowledge  of  Spanish  while  visiting  the  principal  educational 
centers  at  the  capital  cities. 

.Applications  were  received  from  4(5  American  teachei's  (15  men  and 
51  women)  who  wished  to  secure  positions  in  Latin  American  schools 
or  universities.  It  should  also  he  stated  that  letters  were  received 
from  5(5  other  teachers  who  either  lacked  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  were  not  sulliciently  interested  to  make  out  formal  appli¬ 
cations.  Of  the  applicants  referred  to  above,  23  were  recommended 
by  the  S<*ction  of  Education  to  various  Hispanic-Ainerican  countries, 
and  two  are  known  to  have  obtained  places,  one  in  Peru  and  the 
other  in  Porto  Kico. 

During  the  year  the  seel  ion  received  1,201)  letters,  an  increase  of 
31  per  cent  over  the  previous  year;  it  sent  out  1,3(57  communications, 
<tr  2S  per  cent  more  than  the  year  before;  and  in  addition  1,700 
circular  letters.  A  detailed  index  is  kept  of  all  im|uirtes  received 
and  answered,  a  record  of  the  experience  and  qualifications  of  teachers 
desiring  to  go  to  Latin  America,  certificates  of  the  studies  pursued 
by  Lat in-American  students,  and,  in  short,  all  information  needed 
to  answer  the  inquiries  received  and  make  appropriate  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

At  the  request  of  the  Colombian  Legation  in  Washington,  the 
section  entered  into  negotiations  to  secure  a  kindergarten  teacher 
who  could  speak  Spanish  to  go  to  Cartagena.  The  names  of  various 
competent  pei’sons  were  furnished,  but  the  negotiations  had  to  be 
broken  off  for  financial  reasons.  The  University  of  Guatemala 
requested  the  section  to  obtain  for  it  the  general  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  univei’sities  in  the  Imited  States  and  Latin  America,  and  these 
were  secured  by  addre.ssing  the  institutions  referred  to.  The  section 
also  procured  for  Guatemala  various  publications  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  relative  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in 
the  schools,  and  at  the  present  time  is  engaged  in  obtaining  for  the 
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School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Guatemala  data  relative  to  mod¬ 
ern  types  of  buildings  which  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  that  school.  For  the  Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  section  secured  information  regarding  agricultural  schools  in 
the  United  States;  and  the  director  of  the  National  Commercial 
School  of  Peru  was  furnished  certain  data  requested  by  him  concerning 
commercial  education  in  Latin  America. 

The  work  of  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  Section  of  Education 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  an  offer  was  published, 
and  was  reproduced  in  several  South  American  papers,  placing  the 
services  of  the  Section  of  Education  at  the  disposal  of  educational 
officials  and  of  parents,  in  meeting  young  students  on  their  arrival, 
if  duly  informed  in  advance,  and  assisting  them  to  reach  their  des¬ 
tination;  obtaining  reports  direct  from  the  school  authorities  relative 
to  the  student’s  work,  progress,  etc.,  and  taking  charge  of  his  funds 
whenever  possible. 

Articles  were  published  in  the  Bi’li.etin  on  agricultural  and  en¬ 
gineering  instruction  in  the  United  States;  these  also  have  been 
reprinted. 

A  committee  of  teachers  was  organized  in  Ilabana,  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Section  of  Education,  to  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  teachei’s  ami  students  desirous  of  coming  to  the 
United  States.  This  plan  has  worked  so  well  that  the  Section  of 
Education  would  like  to  see  a  committee  of  this  kind  established 
in  each  of  the  capital  cities,  at  least,  of  Latin  America. 

To  the  departments  of  education  of  the  various  states  of  the  Amei’i- 
can  X^nion  and  of  some  cities,  the  Section  of  Education  offered  its 
services  in  securing  teachers  of  Spanish  from  among  those  who  have 
applied  to  the  section  for  positions. 

A  circular  was  addressed  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  urging  the  employment  of  competent  Latin  American 
students  as  assistants  to  the  Spanish  professors.  Six  are  known  to 
have  been  engaged  in  this  capacity. 

Publicity  has  been  given,  both  in  the  Bulletin  and  through  cor¬ 
respondence,  to  the  summer  courses  for  teachers  offered  by  Mexico, 
and  several  American  teachers  were  recommended  to  a  private  school 
in  that  country,  in  response  to  the  request  made  of  the  section  by 
the  director  of  the  school. 

The  section  has  not  neglected  to  encourage  the  study  of  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  in  the  educational  institutions  of  this  country,  furnishing 
pamphlets  and  periodicals  in  these  languages  to  those  who  have 
requested  them,  as  well  as  information  and  advice  to  teachers  who 
have  asked  the  help  of  the  section, 
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Two  papers  on  phases  of  education  in  Latin  America  liave  been 
prepared,  one  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  other  for  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  continued  to  lend  its 
hearty  cooperation  to  the  work  of  the  Section  of  Education,  furnishing 
information  that  has  been  requested  from  time  to  time;  a  cordial 
spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  the  work  of  the  section  has  likewise  been 
sho\sTi  not  only  by  the  organizations  already  mentioned,  but  also  by 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  which  offered  the 
Section  space  in  its  journal,  and  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
w'hich  appointed  the  head  of  the  Educational  Section  as  a  member 
of  its  Committee  on  Latin-American  Credentials. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Central  American  Student  Feder¬ 
ation  at  Guatemala,  which  planned  to  hold  a  Pan  American  congress 
of  university  students  in  the  month  of  September,  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Section  of  Education  GeorgetowTi  University  sent 
two  representatives,  students  from  the  University’s  School  of  Foreign 
Service  being  selected.  On  their  return  to  Washington  they  expressed 
themselves  as  greatly  pleased  at  the  attentions  they  received. 

The  section  has  rendered  services  to  the  Mexican-American  Scholar¬ 
ship  Foundation,  w'hich,  as  its  name  indicates,  devotes  itself  to  encour¬ 
aging  the  interchange  of  students  and  professors  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  LTnion 
was  appointed  honorary  president  of  the  foundation  and  the  writer 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  United  States. 

It  has  likewise  cooperated  with  the  Pan  American  Student  League 
organized  in  New  York,  in  the  development  of  its  plan  for  holding  a 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Students  about  the  middle  of  1922,  prob¬ 
ably  in  Washington. 

Believing  that  the  summer  courses  abroad  that  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  such  educational  organizations  as  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Spanish  are  of  unquestioned  importance  in  cultivating 
closer  relations  between  the  educational  and  cultural  elements  of  the 
different  American  republics,  the  Section  of  Education  lent  its  aid  to 
the  trip  to  Venezuela  made  by  a  group  of  Spanish  teachers  in  July 
and  August,  and  the  visit  made  by  several  others  to  Mexico.  The 
section  desires  to  cooperate  tow'ard  establishing  a  steady  current  of 
teachers  and  students  from  all  the  countries  of  America,  either  during 
the  school  vacations  or  at  any  other  time,  and  will  gladly  do  anything 
in  its  power  to  assist  in  carrying  out  such  excursions. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  Section  of  Education  plans  to  prepare 
and  send  to  all  the  press  of  Latin  America  a  series  of  articles  on 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  different  branches  of  study, 
admission  requirements,  etc.,  hoping  that  they  will  receive  wide  pub- 
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licity.  It  will  likewise  supply  to  United  States  periodicals  and  jour¬ 
nals  that  give  attention  to  progress  and  events  in  the  professional 
and  student  world,  monographs  on  education  in  Latin  America, 
studies  that  may  be  pursued  there,  etc.,  in  order  to  popularize  a 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  so  important  in  the  cultural  life  of  peoples, 
and  to  enable  those  who  desire  to  complete  their  education  in  another 
country  to  properly  prepare  for  it. 

The  interchange  of  students  and  professors  is  a  subject  that 
claims  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Educational  Section,  which 
would  be  glad  to  serve  as  a  central  office  for  the  movement  as  soon 
as  concerted  plans  can  be  worked  out  for  its  development. 

The  section  also  desires  to  act  as  an  agency  for  promoting  the  ex¬ 
change  of  publications  between  educational  institutions  of  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States,  in  order  to  disseminate  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  progress  made  by  the  nations  of  America  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  educational  field. 

It  is  also  anxious  to  have  committees  of  teachers,  either  of  an 
official  character  or  otherwise,  organized  in  each  of  the  capitals  and 
principal  cities  of  Latin  America,  to  serve  as  intermediaries  between 
the  students  and  teachers  that  may  wish  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Educational  Section, 
which  w'ould  supply  these  committees  with  all  needed  information. 
In  Ilabana,  as  has  already  been  stated,  there  is  now  such  a  com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  by  Dr.  Ramiro  Guerra,  professor  of  pedagogy  at 
the  Normal  School  for  Men,  in  cooperation  with  the  Section  of 
Education,  which  submitted  a  tentative  scheme  of  organization  for 
the  committee. 

In  carrying  out  all  these  plans  the  Section  of  Education  is  count¬ 
ing  on  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  governing  board  and 
the  personal  efforts  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  whose  special  interest  in  educational  matters,  advice,  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  have  given  a  decided  impulse  to 
the  Section  during  the  past  year. 

The  detailed  part  of  the  work  is  still  handled  by  Miss  Helen  L. 
Brainerd,  who,  in  addition  to  her  other  duties,  devotes  time  and 
thought  to  the  success  of  the  labors  of  the  Educational  Section. 
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MOUNT  ROYAL  AVENUE,  ONE  OF  THE  RESIDENTIAL  STREETS  OF  BALTIMORE. 
Monument  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Maryland  who  gave  their  services  to  the  Confederate  states  in  the  Civil  W  ar. 


PLANS  are  well  uikUm*  way  for  the  Pan  American  Conference  i>f 
Wtunen  called  hy  the  National  League  of  Women  Votem  for 
A|)ril,  1922,  in  connection  with  the  league’s  third  annual  con¬ 
vention,  with  the  idea  that  such  a  conference  will  have  a 
delinite  helpful  effect  upon  inter-American  friendliness. 

S<*cretary  of  State  Hughes,  who  is  in  close  sympath}’  with  the 
project,  will  he  the  principal  speaker  at  a  mass  meeting  which  is  to 
he  held  in  Washington,  April  28,  and  which  has  been  designated  in 
the  conference  program  as  “Washington  Day.” 

Secretary  Hughes,  who  breaks  a  precedent  estahlisheil  when  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  in  accepting  the  invitation  e.xtended  to 
him  hy  Mrs.  Maud  Wo<al  Park,  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  to  speak  at  this  conference,  says  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance: 

TIu!  effort  to  asseinhle  repn>soiitative  women  of  North  ami  South  America  in  a  Pan 
American  women  a  conferenc<>  is  of  special  interest  to  all  who  desire  to  promote  a 
hotter  iimlerstamliiii;  hot  ween  the  ,\merican  R<‘pnhlics.  In  many  Latin  American 
countries,  as  in  the  I'nited  States,  women  are  takin<;  an  incri^asinfrly  larfre  part  in  the 
study  and  solution  of  the  stx  ial  jaohlems  which  will  be  discussed  at  your  meeting, 
and  an  interchange  of  views  in  regard  to  tln*se  problems  can  not  but  be  helpful  to  all. 

I  feel  confident  that  your  conference  will  again  demonstrate  the  spirit  of  Pan  Ameru'an 
c(X)p<'ration  which  has  made  successful  such  gatherings  as  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
ami  Financial  Conferences.  Yon  have  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
undertaking. 

The  Niitional  League  of  Women  V(»ters  has  received,  with  gratifi¬ 
cation,  messages  from  the  S(tuth  and  ('entral  American  Hepuhlics, 
ex|)ressing  interest  in  the  conference.  Among  the  eminent  Latin 
.Vmerican  woitien  who  have  expressed  their  desire  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  are  Miss  IJertha  Lutz,  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Alicia  Moreau,  of  Argen¬ 
tina;  and  Senora  Amalia  Mallen  de  Ostolaza,  of  Cuba.  Acceptances 
of  the  ollicial  invitations  are  beginning  to  come  to  the  league,  and  the 
names  of  the  official  delegates  will  soon  be  announced.  The  Domini¬ 
can  Kepuhlic  has  already  announced  that  its  oflicial  representative 
will  be  Miss  Ana  Teresa  Pelidas.  Miss  Pelidas  is  the  first  woman  to 
(pialify  as  a  practicing  lawyer  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters  is  an  organization  having 
for  its  purpose  the  training  of  women  to  play  an  intelligent  part  as 
citizens  of  the  I'nited  States.  It  exists  in  order  that  the  women  (tf 
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the  Nation  may  have  an  opportunity  to  come  together  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  problems  in  their  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of 
women  and  children,  and  that  they  may  study  the  legislative  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  view  to  working  for  improved  legislation  and  the 
upholding  of  ellicient  government.  It  is  not  a  separate  political 
|)arty  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  league  believes  that  men  and 
women  have  a  common  stake  in  civilization,  a  common  interest  in 
good  government,  and  that  only  through  the  cooperation  of  men  and 
women  can  the  best  results  be  obtained. 

Branches  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  are  organized 
in  each  of  the  48  States.  The  general  annual  convention  is  held,  in 
accordance  with  the  invitation  of  the  State  leagues,  in  a  different 
State  each  year,  that  of  1922  having  been  extended  by  the  Maryland 
League  of  Women  \'oters,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  ('harles  E. 
Ellicott. 

Baltimore,  in  which  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Women  and 
the  third  annual  Convention  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  will  be  held,  has  for  200  years  been  famous  for  its  hospitality. 
Plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the  distinguished  guests  and  visitors 
have  been  made  on  a  scale  to  maintain  these  traditions. 

The  site  of  old  Baltimore  was  selected  by  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert, 
one  of  the  early  governors  of  Maryland.  Its  location,  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  was  particularly  advantageous,  as  the  need  of  a  port 
was  keenly  felt  by  the  growing  Province  of  Maryland. 

Much  of  the  romance  of  the  old  South  clings  to  the  older  and 
quainter  sections  of  the  city,  distinguished  by  the  famous  white  mar¬ 
ble  steps  and  colonial  doorways  that  are  the  delight  of  visiting  artists. 
On  the  site  of  the  Cathedral,  blessed  for  so  many  years  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  best  loved  of  American  prelates,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
once  camped  the  soldiers  of  General  Washington.  To-day,  from  the 
heights  of  Charles  Street,  the  first  statue  ever  erected  to  Washington 
looks  down  on  this  spot.  At  the  foot  of  Charles  Street,  overlooking 
the  harbor,  are  the  stocks  where  offenders  against  the  Maryland  Blue 
Laws  were  once  placed  to  meditate  on  their  sins. 

In  recent  years,  the  advent  of  the  motor  car  has  made  it  possible 
for  Baltimoreans  to  enjoy  the  spacious  grounds  of  a  country  home 
and  at  the  same  time  conveniently  reach  the  city.  The  suburban 
development  has  extended  into  the  Green  Spring  Valley,  out  on  the 
Rolling  Road  and  Old  York  Post  Road  of  colonial  days.  It  is  in  these 
homes  that  the  delegates  to  the  conference  will  be  entertained.  A 
series  of  dinners  and  receptions  in  the  historic  homes  of  the  city  and 
vicinity  has  been  arranged.  April  is  a  particularly  lovely  month  in 
Maryland,  and  trips  over  the  perfect  roads  of  the  State  by  motor  have 
been  planned. 
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In  Baltimore,  the  Waltei-s  Art  Gallery  will  be  opened,  and  special 
trips  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Fort  McHenry  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  It  was  the  Hag  flying  from  Fort  McHenry  that  inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  national 
anthem  of  the  United  States. 

The  Maryland  League  of  Women  Voters  is  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  State  leagues.  It  was  organized  in  1920,  after  the  ratification  of 
the  nineteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  giving  women 
the  right  of  suffrage.  Its  work,  so  far,  has  been  chiefly  educational. 
(fla.sses  in  the  science  of  being  a  good  citizen  have  been  held  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  These  lectures  have  dealt  with  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  State  and  local  governments  and  have  been  designed  to 
give  the  women  citizens  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  value  of  the 
newly  ac(juired  ballot,  and  of  the  practical  service  they  may  render 
through  its  use  to  State  and  country. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  State,  in  its  bi-yearly  session,  will  take 
place  this  year.  A  program  of  legislation  has  been  prepared  by  the 
league  and  presented  to  the  assembly  for  its  consideration.  This 
program  includes  such  subjects  as  a  State  department  of  child  hj'giene, 
a  children’s  code  commission,  mothers’  pensions,  and  laws  for  the 
e(|ual  guardianship  of  children  and  for  the  protection  of  both  boys  and 
girls  to  the  age  of  18.  Other  worth-while  achievements  of  the  league 
include  an  industrial  survey  of  the  State  dealing  with  health  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  factories  and  industries  employing  women,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  the  basis  of  legislation  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  women  of  the  State. 

Public  work  is  a  new  adventure  for  the  women  of  Maryland,  and 
they  are  feeling  their  way  slowly,  but  already  with  creditable  results. 
They  are  eager  to  meet  their  Pan  American  sisters  and  to  hear  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Latin  American  Republics  in  the  cause  of  child 
welfare  and  other  movements  in  which  women  take  a  special  interest. 

The  10  days  of  the  conference  will  be  so  planned  that  the  visitors 
may  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  governor  of  Maryland,  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  and  the  commercial  organizations,  are  cooperating  with 
the  league  that  it  may  be  a  complete  success. 


1  riE-  nuivif.  ur 

IIKKOINE  OF  sorni  AMKKK’A’S  OKEATKST  NOVEL. 


By  Wn.sox  Popknok, 

Agrwiiltural  KrpUtrer  for  the  I’niltd  Slatfx  Ih /mrliiienl  of  Agrli-iillure. 

IT  IS  gtMiorally  (amcpdod  that  “Maria,”  l>y  dorgp  Isaacs,  is  one  of 
tlie  greatest  n*>vels  yet  |)rt»<luce<l  in  Ijatin  America.  Tliis  dis¬ 
tinction  is  due  not  more  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  poignantly  .sweet 
story  of  romantic  love,  dime  hy  a  master  hand,  than  to  the  de¬ 
lightful  descriptions  which  it  contains  of  life  in  the  (’auca  \'alley  of 
('.olomhia  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  vivid  descrip- 
ti(ms  of  ('aucan  scenery,  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  countryhdk, 
and  of  the  daily  routine  of  a  (’olomhian  farm,  offer  abundant  proof 
<(f  the  literary  genius  of  one  of  South  America’s  greatest  novelists. 

To  me,  the  story  loses  much  of  its  charm  when  translated  into 
English.  Perhaps  it  is  because  our  language  does  not  lend  itself  so 
well  as  does  the  Spanish  to  the  fine  p»)rtrayal  of  romantic  feeling; 
perhaps  it  is  because  the  work  gains  much  of  its  iinuiue  flavor  from 
the  abundant  u.se  of  (’aucan  colhapiialisms  which  <lo  not  permit  »)f 
faithful  translation. 

If  I  am  correct  in  believing  that  the  English  version  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  original  Spanish  in  literary  merit,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  hook  has  not  become  as  popular  in  North  America  as 
it  is  throughout  the  Spanish-speaking  portions  of  our  hemisphere. 
When  the  visitor  to  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  Latin  American  Republics  falls  to  discussing  literature  with 
his  newly-made  Latin  acquaintances,  some  one  is  almost  certain  to 
iiujuire,  “Have  you  read  ‘Maria’?”  L’p  to  the  present,  I  have 
failed  to  encounter  a  single  educated  Latin  American  who  has  not 
done  so,  and  it  seems  to  he  the  general  custom  to  read  it  during  early 
youth — the  most  impressionable  period  of  one’s  life.  The  tragic 
ending  of  the  story,  as  well  as  the  tensely  dramatic  scenes  of  one  or 
two  of  the  earlier  chapters,  stir  the  emotions  to  their  very  depths 
and  leave  imperishable  memories. 

The  principal  characters  are  two:  Efraim  (who  is  none  other  than 
the  author  him.self)  and  his  cousin,  Maria,  f^fraim’s  father  was  an 
English  Jew,  who  came  to  the  Cauca  Valley  from  Jamaica,  after 
having  married  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  sea  captain  and  embraced 
the  Christian  religion.  Maria  was  the  daughter  of  Efraim’s  uncle, 
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Solomon,  and  had  heen  left  an  orphan  while  still  a  hahy.  It  had 
been  one  »>f  Solomon’s  last  recjuests  that  his  brother  should  take 
the  ehihl  and  hrin};;  her  up  as  a  memher  of  his  own  family. 

lOfraim  and  his  cousin  Maria  were  thus  thrown  t»)»^ether  <turin‘' 
childhood  days  upon  the  farm  in  the  Cauca  Valley,  which  was  later 
the  scene  of  the  most  tragic  portion  of  the  romance.  While  still  a 
child,  Efraim  is  sent  away  to  school  in  Bogota,  where  he  remains 
six  years.  When  he  returns  he  has  reached  young  manhood,  and 
Maria  is  in  the  full  hlocun  of  early  youth.  Efraim  limls  himself  in 
love  with  his  cousin,  ami  tin*  ensuing  months  are  tlie  most  happy  and 
idyllic  <»f  his  life. 


»  ■ 


LOOKI.NG  ACROSS  THE  CAITA  VAI.LEY  FROM  MARIA’S  HOME. 

“  Cpoii  the  western  inoiintains,  clear  and  blue,  lay  the  yellow  churches  of  Cali,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
sloi^  the  villuKes  of  Ynmho  and  Vijes  shown  while,  like  huge  flocks  of  sheep.”  (  Marin,  Chapter 
1-HI.) 

A  cloud,  however,  hangs  upon  the  horizon.  I'lie  family  desires 
that  Efraim  go  to  London  to  complete  his  education,  and  the  dreadful 
thought  of  separation  constantly  ilisturbs  both  himself  and  Maria. 
\’ery  shortly  Maria  suffers  an  attack  of  the  hereditary  disease  which 
caused  the  tleath  of  her  mother.  The  physician  called  from  Cali  to 
attend  her  prophesies  at  first  that  she  will  die  from  the  complaint 
within  a  few  years,  and  Efraim ’s  despair  is  complete.  Later,  how¬ 
ever,  the  girl’s  condition  improves  so  markedly  that  Dr.  Mayn 
retracts  his  prophecy.  Efraim  again  sees  his  way  clear  to  marry 
his  adored  cousin,  but  still  lives  under  the  terror  of  two  years  of 


THE  “HACIENDA  DE  LA  SIERRA,”  AROUND  WHICH  CENTERS  THE  PLOT  OF  JORGE  ISAACS’  NOVEL,  “MARIA.” 

“The  casa  patrrna,  amidst  its  green  hiiLs,  shaded  by  aged  wiilows,  surrounded  with  rose  trees,  and  illumined  by  the  rising  sun,  presented  itself  to  my  imagination,” 
writes  Efraim,  hero  of  the  taie,  when  far  from  nome.  In  reeent  years  the  garden  has  been  altandoned  and  the  house  is  faliing  into  deeay;  but  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  surroundings,  and  Jorge  Isaacs’  description  of  the  manner  in  whie'  '  -operty  had  been  improved  by  his  father,  prove  that  it  must  have  been, 
in  the'days  of  -Maria,  an  idyliic  spot . _ _  ^ — - — 
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separation  if  he  goes  to  Europe.  Shortly  his  .ither  receives  news 
that  he  has  lost  his  fortune;  Efraira  seizes  the  opportunity  to  insist 
that  the  family  give  up  the  idea  of  spending  a  large  sum  upon  his 
<'ducation  and  urges  his  father  to  let  him  stay  in  the  Cauca  and 
assist  in  managing  the  farm.  Tn  this  he  is,  of  course,  impelled 
more  by  his  desire  to  remain  by  the  side  of  Maria  than  by  filial  duty. 
'Phe  father,  however,  is  obdurate,  and  the  two  lovers  count  the 
hours  as  the  fateful  day  of  separation  approaches. 

The  most  powerful  scene  of  the  novel  is  probably  that  in  which 
Efraim  takes  leave  of  Maria,  and  starts  upon  his  long  journey  to 
England.  lie  rises  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  is  met  at  the  door 
by  the  faithful  Juan  Angel,  his  negro  servant,  who  brings  his  spurs 
and  zamarros  (the  picturesque  garment,  equivalent  to  the  chapar- 
rejos  of  our  own  Southwest,  which  is  worn  by  Colombian  horsemen). 
Donning  these,  he  steps  into  the  ftala  or  parlor,  which  he  finds  unoc¬ 
cupied.  He  enters  the  ne.xt  room  and  meets  his  mother  and  his 
sister  Emma.  Both  of  them  throw  themselves  upon  his  breast  and, 
sobbing,  bid  him  Godspeed.  Emma,  divining  his  thoughts,  motions 
toward  the  oratorio  (small  chapel)  within  which  Maria  is  awaiting 
him.  He  pushes  open  the  door.  The  young  girl  who  means  more 
io  him  than  life  itself  is  kneeling  before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  in 
front  of  which  two  candles  are  burning.  Realizing  his  presence, 
she  utters  a  faint  cry  and,  without  raising  her  head,  gives  him  her 
hand.  Falling  to  his  knees,  he  covers  it  with  kisses.  As  he  rises 
to  his  feet  again,  Maria,  fearful  that  he  is  already  going  to  tear 
himself  away,  springs  up  and  throws  her  arms  about  his  neck.  Her 
hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  face  buried  in  his  breast, 
she  lifts  one  hand  and  points  to  the  altar.  Emma,  who  enters  the 
chapel  at  this  moment,  takes  the  almost  unconscious  girl  from 
Efraim ’s  arms,  and  motions  to  him  that  he  should  leave.  He  obeys. 

During  his  first  year  in  London,  he  receives  letters  from  Maria 
regularly  by  every  mail.  After  this,  they  gradually  become  less 
frequent,  until  finally,  a  friend  of  the  family  comes  to  him  and  breaks 
the  news  of  Maria’s  failing  health.  All  other  remedies  having  failed, 
it  is  recommended  by  the  doctor  that  Efraim  return  at  once,  in  the  hope 
that  his  presence  may  yet  rescue  her  from  the  tomb.  He  starts  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  long  voyage  to  Colombia.  He  lands  at  the  port 
of  Buenaventura,  whence  it  is  but  a  few  days  by  canoe  and  mule 
to  his  beloved  Cauca  Valley  and  Maria.  He  pushes  ahead  franti¬ 
cally,  and  finally  reaches  Cali,  where  he  is  told  the  family  is  awaiting 
him.  He  enters  the  house,  and  is  met  by  Emma,  dressed  in  mourning. 
He  realizes  instantly  the  import  of  this,  and  falls  senseless  upon  a 
couch. 

Weeks  later,  he  visits  the  scene  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life— 
the  old  home  at  the  foot  of  the  central  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  20 
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inilps  from  Cali.  Here  lu>  opens  the  collar  chest  which  bclon<;c(l  to 
Maria,  and  gazes  lovingly  upon  the  little  keepsakes  which  she  has 
left  for  him.  The  story  closes  with  a  visit  to  the  newly  made  grave 
in  the  cemetery  at  Cali. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  plot  of  this  novel.  Its  tragic  ending  stamps 
it  as  quite  different  from  the  vast  majority  of  romances  which  have 
been  published  during  the  past  century.  The  Cauca  \'alley,  scene 
if  the  principal  action,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  in  America; 
on  fact,  it  comes  nearer  to  fulfilling  my  ideal  of  a  tropical  ])aradise 
than  any  other  spot  I  have  ever  seen.  When  one  has  gazed  upon 


KNTKANCK  TO  THE  OKATOKIO. 

TIh-  il«i>r  at  til*'  end  of  the  otTrtdnr  loads  into  the  oratorio  or  eliai>ol,  wliero  Efniim  took  leave  of  Maria 

for  the  last  time. 


its  glorious  landscapes,  and  basked  in  the  shade  of  bamboo  beside 
one  of  its  crystal-clear  streams  of  cool  water,  he  realizes  that  it  is 
only  natural  that  a  literary  genius  like  Jorge  Isaacs,  with  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  such  surroundings,  should  write  a  novel  which  would 
become  the  classic  of  Latin  America. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  “Maria,”  it  is  well  known 
that  a  large  part  of  the  story  is  true.  Efraim’s  account  of  his  early 
life  on  the  old  farm  at  the  foot  of  the  central  cordillera,  together  with 
the  coming  of  his  infant  cousin,  Maria,  to  live  with  the  family  and 
become  a  part  of  it  is,  I  am  assured  by  those  who  live  in  the  Cauca 
and  are  conversant  with  the  matter,  based  upon  fact.  The  later 
portions  of  the  work,  including  Efraim’s  race  with  death  from  Lon- 
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(Ion  to  llu*  Caiu-a,  only  to  find  upon  rcachino;  Cali  that  Maria  had 
died  two  weeks  previously — all  this  part  of  the  work,  I  am  told  (and 
I  must  confess  that  1  derive  much  consolation  from  the  knowledge) 
is  fiction. 

Many  of  the  scenes  portrayed  in  the  book  can  he  visited  to-day, 
and  will  he  recognized  instantly  by  one  who  has  read  his  “Maria” 
carefully.  As  the  visitor  to  the  Cauca  crosses  the  western  range  of 
the  Andes  on  the  train  from  Buenaventura  to  Cali,  his  fellow  passen- 
gei’s  are  certain  to  point  out  to  him,  upon  the  farther  slope  of  the 


“  lilt'  white  Kiileway  wliich,  at  7l(  yards  (rum  tlie  house,  ksvc  entrance  tu  the 
.  patio.”  ( .Vorin,  Chapter  XXXIII.) 


valley  at  the  imimaliate  foot  of  the  central  cordillera,  a  white  speck, 
barely  visible  at  this  distance.  This  is  “El  Paraiso,”  the  home  of 
Jorge  Isaacs,  and  the  “Hacienda  de  la  sierra”  of  the  story.  Below 
it  is  the  superb  Cauca  flowing  in  a  series  of  wide  curves  through  a 
valley  10  to  15  miles  in  width  whose  level  floor  is  a  huge  pasture 
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MARIA’S  BATH. 

In  one  of  her  last  letters  to  Efraim,  Maria  writes:  “I  had  Emma  take  me  into  the  rarden:  I  stopped  at  those  places  which  we  loved  the  most  and,  seated  upon  the 
stone  bench  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  surrounded  by  the  flowers.  I  felt  myself  almost  well  again."  .Maria  is  gone,  and  the  garden  is  abandoned;  but  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  brook  flow  ceaselessly  by  outheir  way  to  join  the  mighty  ('aiica,  and  devoted  sons  of  the  valley  keep  green  the  memory  of  one  of  the  sweetest  characters 
every  jiortrayed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
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in  wliifli  the  cattle  are  sometimes  hithlen  from  si<;ht,  so  lush  is  the 
<;ro\vth  of  Para  grass  on  this  fertile  soil.  Along  the  river  is  a  fringe 
of  cachimbo  trees,  whose  shade  protects  the  delicate  cacao  plants 
cidtivated  beneath  them;  in  October  and  November  these  trees  are 
gorgeous  with  their  orange-scarlet  flowers,  and  a<ld  a  delightfid 
touch  of  color  to  the  scene. 

In  1920  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  a  week  at  the  Hacienda 
‘‘  La  Manuclita,”  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ('harles  Eder.  This 
was  formerly  the  “hacienda  de  abajo”  (lower  hacienda)  of  the  Isaacs 
family and  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  story  of  Maria.  It  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  C'auca,  and  coincides  in  every  respect 
with  the  descriptions  of  it  in  the  book,  even  to  the  “white  gateway 
which  at  seventy  yards  from  the  house,  gave  entrance  to  the  patio.” 

In  company  with  Doris  Eder,  I  visited  the  “hacienda  de  la  sierra,” 
altogether  the  most  idyllic  spot  I  have  ever  seen.  Above  the  front 
door  has  been  placed,  in  recent  years,  the  inscription  “Aqui  canto  y 
lloro  Jorge  Isaacs”  (Here  sang  and  wept  George  Isaacs).  The 
various  rooms  described  in  the  story,  and  all  of  the  surroundings, 
are  recognizable  immediately;  the  place  is,  however,  rapidly  falling 
into  a  state  of  lamentable  decay.  The  inhabitants  of  Cali  talk  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  Jorge  Isaacs;  what  tribute  could  be  more 
fitting  than  the  preservation  of  his  home,  in  the  precise  condition 
described  in  the  pages  of  his  immortal  novel? 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  my  “Maria,”  I  find  the  following  note,  written 
on  the  day  I  visited  “El  Paraiso  ”: 

.\ziicena8  still  bloom  in  the  abandoned  ftarden,  but  the  roses  are  gone,  the  house 
l)raotically  abandoned,  and  the  patio  grown  up  to  weeds,  hut  the  natural  setting 
could  not  be  more  beautiful — the  t'auca  Valley  spread  out  below,  with  the  western 
('ordillera  in  the  hazy  distance,  the  forest-covered  mountains  rising  immediately  to 
the  rear,  and,  a  hundred  feet  to  the  south,  a  rushing,  crjstal-clear  brook  on  its  way 
to  join  the  Cauca  River. 

He  who  walks  in  the  abandoned  garden  can  gather  flowers  of  the 
azucena  de  In  montana  (wild  lily),  perhaps  from  the  descendants  of 
the  very  plants  which  Maria  so  tenderly  cared  for  during  Efraim’s 
exile  in  London  and  whose  petals  she  was  wont  to  send  him  in  every 
letter.  To  one  of  botanical  leanings  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
this  azucena  is  a  species  of  Crinum. 

(Jose  by  the  house,  at  the  farther  side  of  the  garden,  is  the  tiny 
pool  known  to  people  of  the  Cauca  as  “Maria’s  bath.”  In  very 
recent  years  a  small  hathliouse  has  been  erected  beside  it.  Upon 
the  limpid  watei's  of  the  pool  Maria  was  wont  to  scatter  rose  petals 
on  those  days  when  Efraim,  returning  from  the  forest  or  from  a  long 
rule  across  the  valley,  refreshed  himself  with  a  plunge. 

To  one  who  has  read  the  story,  all  of  these  scenes  are  filled  with 
sad  romance,  and  hallowed  with  the  memories  of  one  of  the  sweetest 
characters  ever  portrayed  hy  the  hand  of  man. 
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BltrnSll  IIONDI’KAS  hns  Ihhmi  dcscriluMl  as  a  «tf  swanip 

with  a  mah(»<ianv  forest  in  the  interior.  'Phis  is  rather 
inisleailinj;  and  apparently  tlie  o|)ini»>n  «»f  a  man  talkinjj 
from  liearsay  «ndy.  While  no  one  ean  deny  that  these  two 
features  are  both  very  prominent  in  the  topography  of  the  eountry, 
they  by  no  means  eonstitute  the  whole.  Indeed  this  little  out-of-the- 
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way  colony  is  fortnnat(‘  in  possessing  a  large  variety  of  scenery  and 
varying  types  of  country.  Bef«»re  going  further,  let  us  clearly 
understand  its  position.  The  mainland  lies  appro.ximately  between 
SS?  10'  ami  S0°  10'  west  longitude  and  between  10°  and  1S°  30' 
north  latitude.  With  the  (Vribbean  .Sea  washing  it  on  the  east,  it 
has  for  its  western  boundary  (luatemala  and  Mexico.  To  the  south 
is  Guatemala  and  to  the  north  Mexieo.  It  is  thus  well  within  the 
Tropical  Zone. 

While  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  <'oast  is  swamp,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  coTisiderable  stretches  of  it  are.  Hut  long  stretehes  are  fairly 
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<H>o(l  land.  These  are  hif^h  sand  ridges,  which,  as  a  rnle,  are  planted 
(•lit  with  coconut  trees.  It  could  be  said  with  as  much  accuracy  that 
the  country  has  a  fringe  of  coconut  trees,  for  when  traveling  along 
the  coast  they  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  The  coastal  belt  of  the 
colony  is  however,  low-lying.  As  one  goes  back  from  the  coast  the 
country  becomes  higher  until  the  boundary  is  crossed  into  (luatemala, 
where  there  are  considerable  mountains. 

In  British  Honduras  itself  the  higlu'st-known  altitude  is  attained 
in  the  Cockscomb  Mountains,  Victoria  Peak  reaching  a  height  of 
3,700  feet.  The  northern  half  of  the  colony  is  not  so  broken  as  the 
southern,  and  there  are  very  few  hills.  An  immense  belt  of  country 
lying  between  the  New  River  and  the  Rio  Hondo  to  the  extreme 
north  of  the  colony  is  practically  without  elevations  at  all.  There 
can  be  few  countries  that  are  better  watered  than  British  Honduras. 
Rivers  and  creeks  abound.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  few  of 
them  are  of  much  use  for  navigation,  at  any  rate  for  anything  else 
than  small  dories.  The  course  from  the  hills  to  the  coast  being 
such  a  short  one,  they  are  naturally  much  broken  up  by  “runs”  and 
“falls,”  and  another  feature  that  interferes  with  their  free  navigation 
is  the  fact  that  they  all  have  a  bar  at  the  mouth  which  prevents  any 
but  very  shallow  draft  vessels  from  entering.  The  river  most  used 
for  navigation,  constituting  indeed  the  “highroad”  of  the  colony, 
is  the  Old  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Belize,  the  capital.  This 
crosses  the  colony  from  the  (luatemala  border  to  the  sea,  and  on  it 
is  carried  much  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Peten  district  of 
(luatemala.  It  forms  the  divide  betw(‘en  the  level  area  and  the 
mountainous  area.  All  the  elevations  worth  considering  lie  to  the 
south  of  it.  The  rivers  to  the  north  that  cross  the  level  area  arc 
generally  much  better  suited  for  navigation  than  are,  those  to  the 
south,  which  all  have  to  cut  their  way  through  ranges  of  hills.  The 
extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  colony  is  formed  by  the  Rio  Hondo 
and  its  branch,  the  Rio  Azul,  or  Blue  River.  Entering  the  sea  a  few 
miles  south  and  running  parallel  to  the  Rio  Hondo  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  is  the  New  River.  Between  this  and  the  Old  River 
the  only  stream  of  any  importance  entering  the  sea  is  Northei’n 
River.  South  of  the  Old  River  the  following  streams  enter  the  sea; 
Sibun,  Manatee  River,  Mullins  River,  Stann  Creek,  Sittee  River, 
Southern  Stann  Creek, 'Monkey  River,  Deep  River,  Golden  Stream, 
Moho  River,  Temash  River,  and  the  Sarstoon,  the  latter  river  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  colony. 

Among  other  noticeable  features  are  the  lagoons.  Along  the  coast 
are  quite  a  number  of  these,  some  of  considerable  area.  British 
Honduras  is,  however,  perhaps  best  known,  at  least  to  mariners, 
for  the  numerous  reefs  and  cayes  which  guard  its  low-lying  coast 
from  rapid  erosion.  These  cayes  number  at  least  two  hundred. 
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Some  are  merely  patches  of  mangrove  swamp  with  no  solid  laml  at 
all.  Others  are  hard  sand  ridges,  lying  high  and  dry  and  inhabited 
by  a  few  fishermen.  All  the  habitable  ones  of  any  size  at  all  are 
planted  with  coconut  trees,  and  these  palm-crowned  cayes,  nestling 
in  the  blue  waters  of  a  tropic  sea,  make  a  very  pleasing  picture. 
The  smaller  cayes,  lying  out  of  boat  routes  and  perhaps  not  visited 
more  than  once  or  twice  during  the  year  by  some  w'andering  fisher¬ 
men,  are  the  nesting  places  of  many  sea  birds.  The  largest  and  best 
known  of  the  cayes  is  Turneffe.  This  is  a  large  mass  of  lagoons, 
creeks,  and  solid  land  covering  roughly  an  area  of  120  square  miles. 
While  all  the  cayes  have  their  associations,  in  rumor  and  legend 
at  any  rate,  with  the  old  days  of  the  Pirates  of  the  Main,  Turneffe 
is  especially  accredited  with  being  the  former  haunt  of  the  buccaneers, 
anil,  it  is  supposed,  hides  much  ill-gotten  treasure.  It  is  also  the 
home  of  large  snakes  of  the  constrictor  species. 

The  vegetation  is  usually  classified  as  follows : 

(a)  The  lands  along  the  rivers  or  creeks  w’hich  are  very  fertile  are 
known  as  “Cohune  ridges,”  owing  to  the  prevalence  in  such  areas  of 
the  Cohune  palm,  always  a  sign  of  fertile  lands  in  this  colony.  It  is 
generally  in  such  areas  also  that  the  mahogany  occurs,  and  where 
this  is  the  marked  feature  it  is  referred  to  as  a  “mahogany  ridge.” 

(b)  Areas  lying  beyond  the  “Cohune  ridges,”  which  are  less  fertile 
and  more  open,  known  as  “broken  ridges.” 

(c)  Areas  which  produce  only  a  growth  of  pine  trees  and  a  coarse 
type  of  grass.  These  are  called  “pine  ridges.”  There  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  area  of  this  “pine  ridge”  carrying  an  enormous  number  of  pine 
trees. 

Of  the  forest  trees  the  best  known  are  the  mahogany,  rosewood, 
and  Spanish  cedar,  cut  for  export;  the  sapodilla,  from  which  chicle, 
the  crude  basis  of  chewing  gum,  is  bled;  the  red  and  black  mangrove, 
cotton  tree,  yemery  (used  for  making  native  dugout  canoes  or  dories), 
logw'ood,  and  lignum-vitie.  There  is  a  native  rubber  tree,  the  cas- 
tilloa  variety;  and  the  cacao  tree  is  also  a  native.  Sarsaparilla  is  a 
common  growth,  as  are  also  the  vanilla  vine  and  the  castor-oil  plant. 
The  Cohune  palm  adds  great  beauty  to  the  forests  with  its  large 
fronded  leaves  of  any^  length  up  to  30  feet,  and  generally  with 
a  luxuriant  grow’th  of  parasitical  plants  around  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
There  may  be  hanging  from  it  as  many  as  four  bunches  of  the  Cohune 
nuts,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  huge  bunches  of  grapes.  The  nuts 
are  probably  one  of  the  richest  in  percentage  of  oil  content  of  any  of 
the  oil  nutS;  but  the  difficulty  of  cracking  them  to  prepare  the  copra 
(or  meat  of  the  nut)  has  so  far  hampered  the  commercial  exploitation 
of  them.  Numerous  smaller  palms  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  “  Bush.” 
Orchids  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  and  at  certain 
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times  of  the  year  many  of  the  f(»rest  trees  are  a  mass  of  beautiful 
blossoms. 

Oranges,  limes,  guavas,  grapefruit,  pineapples,  and  mangoes  are 
among  the  fruits  grown.  The  sapodilla  tree  produees  a  very  nice 
eating  fruit  locally  known  as  the  sapodilla  apple.  Coconuts,  as  1  have 
already  mentioneil,  are  cultivated  all  along  the  coast,  on  the  cayes, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  up  some  of  the  rivers.  Bananas  and  plan¬ 
tains  are  also  cultivated,  and  bananas  form  one  of  the  principal  items 
of  export.  Sweet  potatoes,  cas.sava,  and  yams  are  grown  for  local 
consumption. 

'I'be  true  natives  of  the  colony  are  several  branches  of  the  Maya 
Indians  whose  civilization  has  long  since  passed  away.  The  Span¬ 
iards  and  Briti.sb  contested  for  supremacy  in  this  area  for  a  long 
time.  African  Negroes  were  brought  to  this  country,  as  well  as 
to  other  West  Indian  possessions,  in  large  numbers,  as  slaves,  by 
their  lOuropean  masters.  The  descendants  of  the  same  staves  now 
form  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population,  jind  although  in  general 
conversation  they  are  referred  to  as  “the  natives”  the}’  are  not 
aboriginal.  The  whole  population  is  only  about  42,()()().*  As  the 
area  is  only  about  7,o()0  square  miles  and  about  11,000  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  in  Belize,  it  will  readily  he  seen  that  the  colony  is  sparsely 
populated.  In  addition  to  the  Indians  and  Negroes  there  are  a 
large  number  of  Caribs,  descendants  of  the  wandering  parties  who 
in  years  long  past  eventually  reached  this  coast  from  their  homes 
in  the  West  India  islands,  and  formed  small  settlements  here.  A 
f(‘W  .S[)aniards  are  scattered  through  the  colony,  descendants  of  tlie 
old  Spanish  (atmiuerors.  'I'he  British  population  is  (piite  a  small  oiu*. 
'I'here  are  a  few  families  who  have  been  domiciled  in  British  Honduras 
for  st'veral  generations,  but  for  the  most  part  the  British  are  “birtls 
of  passage.”  Races  have  naturally  become  very  mixed.  The  most 
dominant  intermixture  is  that  between  the  old  established  Spanish 
|)opulation  and  the  Indians,  resulting  in  the  brown  Spanish-speaking 
pt'ople,  known  throughout  ('entral  America  as  Mestizos.  In  the 
colony  of  British  Honduras  the  Mestizos  form  roughly  20  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

The  fauna  of  the  colony  is  extensive.  The  largest  of  the  native 
wild  beasts  is  the  tapir,  locally  called  the  mountain  cow.  The  cat 
family  is  represented  by  the  jaguar,  the  puma,  and  the  ocelot.  The 
jaguar  is  known  locally  as  the  leopard  tiger  or  spotted  tiger;  the  puma 
as  the  red  tiger  and  the  ocelot  as  the  tiger  cat.  There  appear  to  be 
several  varieties  of  wild  pig,  but  they  are  generally  classed  as  either 
peccary  or  warree,  the  latter  being  the  largest  variety.  Deer  and  a 
variety  of  antelope  are  common.  Ground  game  includes  the  arma- 

>  Th(‘  |>r(‘liniinary  rough  count  u(  tlie  cciuius  recently  taken  gives  the  population  as  45,291. 
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(lillo,  the  paca  (known  locally  as  the  "ib-nut  or  gihonet),  and  a 
variety  of  the  ajjouti  that  the  natives  call  a  rabbit.  Foxes  are  very 
coininon — they  arc  not  larfje  and  their  color  is  more  fjraiy  than  red. 
Raccoons  are  also  common.  The  kinkajou  is  a  native  of  these  forests 
and  is  called  the  night-walker.  The  coati-mondi  is  quite  common, 
Ix'ing  known  as  the  quash.  The  ant  bear,  a  large  species  of  ant-eater, 
is  frecpiently  met  with,  as  is  that  large  and  handsome  memher  of  the 
weasel  family,  the  tayra,  whose  local  name  is  the  bush-dog.  This 
is  a  very  beautiful  animal,  having  a  jet-black  coat  with  white  mark¬ 
ings  around  the  head  and  shoulders.  The  common  opossum,  that 
deadly  enemy  of  poultry,  is  unfortunately  much  in  evidence.  A 
smaller  variety  of  opossum  is  also  found — a  delightful  little  animal 
with  a  delicate  brown-colored  fur.  A  prettily-colored  squirrel  is  also 
very  common.  Baboons  are  found  in  certain  areas  only.  In  the 
rivers  is  a  large  variety  of  otter,  chocolate-brown  in  color,  and  larger 
than  the  English  otter.  The  local  name  for  it  is  water  dog.  The 
rivers,  lagoons,  and  swamps  are  the  home  of  both  alligators  and 
crocodiles. 

Bird  life  is  well  represented.  On  the  coast  the  pelican  and  the 
frigate  bird  (the  man-o’-war  bird)  are  familiar  figures.  The  buzzard, 
or  john  crow,  is  ever}T\'here — in  the  heart  of  the  towns  and  settle¬ 
ments  and  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  jungle.  Game  birds  include 
the  curassow,  the  cocquericot — a  bird  in  size  and  physical  character¬ 
istics  like  the  common  pheasant  of  England,  but  in  color  anything 
from  a  grayish  black  to  a  pale  brown — the  quam,  the  (juail,  partridge, 
and  the  magnificent  wild  turkey.  A  bird  called  the  clucking  hen 
abounds  in  the  bush.  The  egret  is  also  found  here,  and,  as  elsewhere, 
is  unmercifully  butchered  for  the  sake  of  its  plumage.  A  largt* 
variety  of  the  crane  species  is  locally  known  as  the  tohy  full-pot. 
There  is  a  diminutive  variety,  of  the  heron  family  apparently,  known 
as  the  poor  Joe.  Hawks  of  all  sizes  and  colors  are  a  continual  source 
of  worry  to  the  man  trying  to  raise  a  few  fowls.  They  range  from 
big  fellows  the  size  of  a  vulture  to  small  things  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush,  the  latter  seemingly  confining  their  attention  to  trees  and  the 
bush,  as  they  are  never  seen  poising  or  “hawking”  after  their  prey 
in  the  open.  Along  the  coast  the  handsome  fish  hawk  is  seen.  A 
large  variety  of  humming  birds  are  among  the  beauties  of  the  forest. 
Their  gorgeously  colored  little  bodies,  catching  and  flashing  back  the 
rays  of  the  sun  as  they  flit  from  blossom  to  blossom  or  poise  in  their 
<|uest  of  the  succulent  nectars,  make  a  picture  long  to  be  remembered. 
Of  parrots,  there  are  two  varieties,  a  red-headed  and  a  yellow-headed, 
the  latter  being  the  best  talker.  The  parakeet  is  common,  and  the 
macaw,  a  white-faced  variety,  is  frequently  found  away  from  settle¬ 
ments  or  plantations.  Then  there  are  the  hanana  bird,  the  cardinal 
bird,  and  the  blackbird.  The  toucan  with  its  great  ungaiidy  bill  and 
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finely  colored  plumage  is  a  familiar  sight.  What  would  appear  to 
be  a  member  of  the  magpie  or  jay  family  is  known  as  the  pyam- 
pyam  (from  its  cry),  and  while  not  as  large  as  the  magpie  it  is  as 
discordant.  It  moves  in  flocks  and  is  the  bane  of  all  hunters,  as  no 
sooner  does  it  see  anyone  moving  or  approaching  than  it  warns  the 
whole  forest  far  and  near  with  its  blatant  cries.  It  is  mischievous 
and  a  great  thief.  In  color  a  grayish  brown  predominates,  but  it  is 
white  on  the  breast  and  among  the  tail  feathers.  Several  varieties 
of  the  kingfisher  (some  of  them  very  large  birds)  may  be  seen  along 
the  rivers.  The  woodpecker  is  another  interesting  bird,  its  big 
scarlet  head  and  crest  giving  it  a  distinctive  appearance.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  bird  met  with  is  the  so-called  yellow-tail.  It  is 
a  dull  browMi  with  a  yellow  tail.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  hang 
nests,  and  its  colonies”  of  nests  are  found  throughout  the  country. 
The  nests  are  cleverly  const  ructe<l  of  woven  grasses  and  are  suspended 
from  the  very  end  of  the  most  slender  branches  of  some  high  tree,  a 
position  guaranteeing  immunity  from  practically  all  risks  of  molesta¬ 
tion.  In  size  the  nests  are  about  If  feet  long.  Near  the  |)oint  of 
suspension  is  a  small  orifice  through  which  the  bird  enters  the  nest. 
The  same  nests  appear  to  be  used  season  after  season.  Around  tin* 
cayes  we  get  the  booby  and  a  variety  of  tern.  Among  lizards  of 
many  varieties  that  king  of  lizards,  the  iguana,  is  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  and  eagerly  hunted  by  the  natives,  who  esteem  it  highly  as 
food. 

Insects  are  innumerable  in  variety  and  a  source  of  much  annoy¬ 
ance.  A  clever  entomologist  could  find  scope  for  a  lifetime’s  researcb 
in  the  forests.  ’I'lie  beetle  family  appears  to  be  the  best  represented, 
ranging  from  minute  varieties  scarcely  discernible  to  the  eye,  to  that 
giant  of  the  family,  the  oryctes  rhinoceros,  the  beetle  whose  larva 
stage  is  generally  passed  in  a  coconut  palm,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  tree.  It  is  known  locally  as  the  coconut  bug.  The  tarantula, 
spider,  the  scorpion,  and  the  centipede  can  be  looked  for  in  any  odd 
corner.  Ants  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  are  numerous.  The  most 
beautiful  variety  is  a  solitary  ant  marked  very  much  like  a  bee. 
The  parasol  ants  (the  wee-wee)  in  long  columns  of  industrious  work¬ 
ers,  each  with  a  “parasol,”  consisting  of  a  leaf  fragment  over  its 
head,  are  very  interesting  to  watch.  The  driver  ant  (known  as  the 
marching  army  ant)  often  takes  possession  of  a  planter’s  house  for 
several  days,  and  then  having  cleared  the  house  of  other  insect  pests 
marches  on.  Of  the  other  ants  found  the  best  known  is  the  red, 
known  locally  as  the  fire  ant,  on  account  of  the  virulence  of  its  bite. 
Snakes  are  numerous.  On  the  hills  and  dry  ridges  the  rattler  can 
always  be  found.  The  coral  snake,  known  locally  as  the  bead  snake, 
is  frequently  met  w'ith.  Perhaps  the  most  deadly  of  the  local  snakes 
is  the  yellow-jawed  tommy-goff.  There  is  another  known  as  the 
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jumping  goff,  from  its  very  ohjectiomil)le  habit  of  leaping  considerable 
distances  at  its  object  of  attack.  A  small  boa  is  known  as  the  wowlah. 
This  snake  is  a  great  enemy  of  poultr}'.  Among  other  snakes  found 
are — to  give  their  local  names — the  “clap  and  sawer”  and  the 
“thunder  and  lightning.” 

The  rivers  do  not  contain  a  great  variety  of  fish;  the  mountain 
mullet  and  the  tuba  are  the  principal.  In  the  sea  we  find  among 
the  larger  fish  the  tarpon,  the  sawfish  and  swordfish,  the  jewfish^ 
the  snook,  the  porpoise,  and  the  shark.  The  small  gulf  whale  is  also 
occasionally  seen  in  these  waters.  The  barracoota,  kingfish,  and  the 
Spanish  mackerel  are  abundant,  and  among  the  smaller  fish  are  the 
snapper,  the  mullet,  catfish,  rockfish,  stone  bass,  bony  fish,  a  fish 
known  as  old  wife,  and  a  red-spotted  fish  known  as  the  jimmy  hine. 
The  toad  fish,  a  weird  repulsive  creature,  appears  to  be  out  of  place 
in  contemporary  fauna;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  come  tlown  through  the 
ages  without  evolution,  existing  to-day  in  the  same  form  as  probably 
did  its  earlj'  ancestors  in  the  primeval  slime  at  the  dawn  of  life;  it  is 
not  a  large  fish;  an  average  specimen  would  probably  measure  9  or 
10  inches  over  all;  the  fins  seem  to  be  adapted  more  as  pedal  extremi¬ 
ties  for  creeping  and  crawling,  and  not  for  swimming;  a  long  pro¬ 
tuberance  juts  out  over  the  mouth  proper,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  wartlike  spots.  The  remora  or  sucking  fish  is  also  found  in 
these  waters,  as  are  the  stingaree  and  the  whip-ray.  Another  strange 
creature  is  the  manatee,  which  assumes  very  considerable  proportions. 
The  hawk’s  bill  turtle,  the  logger-head,  and  the  green  or  edible  turtle 
are  all  common,  the  tortoise  shell  of  commerce  being  obtained  from 
the  first  named.  In  the  rivers  exist  two  small  varieties  of  turtle, 
known  as  the  hicatee  and  the  buckatora. 

The  industries  of  the  colony  are  either  purely  agricultural  or  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  forest  timbers  or  their  products. 
British  Honduras  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  a\"erage  man  by  its 
association  with  mahogany.  The  quality  of  the  mahogany  is  thought 
highly  of  by  experts,  no  doubt  because  of  its  uniformity  both  in 
grade  and  figuring.  Cedar  and  Santa  Maria  (a  timber  ver}’  closely 
allied  to  the  mahogany)  are  also  cut.  The  mahogany  industry 
employs  quite  a  big  proportion  of  the  local  labor,  though  the  lot  of 
the  mahogany  cutter  is  by  no  means  to  be  envied.  Hunters  locate 
the  wood,  which  is  seldom  found  in  compact  stands,  but  generally 
scattered  over  a  wide  area.  A  camp  is  formed  of  rude  palm-thatched 
huts  as  headquarters.  It  must  be  realizeil  that  all  the  supplies, 
provisions,  etc.,  for  the  laborers  have  to  be  taken  considerable 
(listances  up  the  rivers  and  creeks  to  the  “banks,”  as  they  term  the 
sites  of  their  camps.  The  transport  is  by  means  of  dugout  canoes. 
The  rivers  may  for  month  after  month  be  so  shallow  and  dry  that 
for  long  stretches  a  few  inches  of  water  oidy  will  be  found.  At  such 
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places  the  canoes  have  to  he  pushed  and  hauled,  and  at  the  numerous 
falls  and  raphls  all  the  car};o  has  to  he  taken  out  and  carried  by  hand 
to  the  head  of  the  obstacle  and  the  canoe  pulled  over  empty.  The 
trees  haviu"  been  located,  pathways  have  to  be  cut  to  each  tree. 
'Phe  trees  are  then  felled  and  cut  into  logs,  being  first  cleared  of  all 
branches.  The  h)gs  are  drawn  hy  steers  to  the  watersule  to  await 
the  floods.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  some  of  the  mahogany 
cutters  have  been  e.xperimenting  with  the  use  of  caterpillar  tractors 
for  hauling,  and  some  of  them  have  had  to  construct  tram  roads. 
The  rain  comes  generally  about  the  middle,  and  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  rivers  become  swollen  and  flooded  and  the  logs  are  thrown 
in  and  floated  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  where  they  are 
rafted  and  tied  up  to  await  measurement  and  shipment.  The 
exportation  of  logwood  was  in  former  years  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue,  but  with  the  advent  of  other  and  cheaper  sources  of  dyes 
the  demand  ceased.  War  necessity  revived  the  industry  for  a 
while.  Another  dyewood,  fustic,  is  e.xported  in  small  (juantities. 

Perhaps  a  harder  life  than  the  mahogany  cutters’  is  that  of  the 
ehiclero,  which  is  little  less  lonely  and  dangerous  than  the  solitary 
rubber  gatherer’s  in  the  depths  of  the  Congo  forest.  He  bleeds  the 
chicle  from  the  sapodilla  trees,  and  thus  enables  thousands,  who  prob¬ 
ably  never  think  of  the  risks  run  to  obtain  it,  to  indulge  in  the  doubt¬ 
ful  luxury  of  chewing  gum.  He  may  be  away  for  weeks  and  some¬ 
times  for  months  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  For  the  most  part  he 
will  have  to  rely  upon  his  skill  with  the  gun  for  food.  The  trees  are 
bled  in  the  same  manner  as  rubber  trees.  The  gum  gets  a  crude 
treatment  and  is  then  made  up  into  blocks  for  shipment.  In  this 
crude  stage  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  putty.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  chicle  exported  from  the  colony  is  the  produce  of  the  Peten 
district  of  Guatemala.  It  is  curious  that  a  far  superior  grade  of 
chicle  is  obtained  in  the  north  of  the  colony;  that  bled  in  the  south 
is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  cultivation  of  the  banana  affords  employment  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  laborers,  principally  in  the  southern  half  of  the  colony.  There 
is  room  for  extension,  and  the  colony  could  easily  be  in  a  position  to 
load  several  steamers  a  week.  The  cultivation  of  the  coconut  is  not 
carried  on  in  a  very  scientific  manner,  and  does  not  give  much  em¬ 
ployment.  Sugar  is  grown  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  sufficient  (juan- 
tity  to  satisfy  even  the  local  demand.  Much  of  it  is  used  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  rum;  but  this  is  again  for  local  consumption.  Tortoise 
shell,  sponges,  and  hides  are  exported,  but  all  in  small  quantities. 

Belize,  at  one  of  two  mouths  of  the  Old  River,  was  the  original 
mahogany  station  of  British  Honduras,  and  is  popularly  reputed  to 
rest  on  a  foundation  of  rum  bottles  and  mahogany  chips.  It  is  in 
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any  case  a  most  undesirable  site  for  a  capital.  A  larjje  amount  of 
business  is  done  in  and  through  Belize,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
up-to-date  stores  where  all  classes  of  merchandise  can  be  purchased. 
The  principal  other  settlements  an*  K1  Cayo  and  Bempie  Viejo,  settle¬ 
ments  near  the  head  of  the  Old  River  on  the  western  frontier;  in  the 
Jiorth  are  Corozal  and  Orange  Walk;  Stann  Creek  (the  banana  port) 
and  Punta  Gorda  to  the  south  are  other  important  settlements. 
Mullins  River,  Manatee,  and  Monkey  River  are  coast  villages;  there 
are  scatten'il  about  several  villages,  principally  near  the  northern 
frontier.  The  interior  of  the  southern  half  of  the  colony  is  a  big 
blank,  e.vcept  for  a  few  settlements  near  Punta  Gorda.  The  colony 
is,  for  the  Tn)pics,  quite  healthy,  the  only  serious  malady  being 
malaria,  which  with  care  can  be  guarded  against,  and  is  in  any  case 
not  mon*  serious  than  is,  say,  the  risk  of  pneumonia  in  a  cold  country, 
'riie  average  man  associates  the  colony  with  yellow  fever,  but  there 
has  not  been  a  case  of  this  for  many  a  long  year. 

There  is  room  for  tremendous  developments.  Much  of  the  colony 
is  as  yet  not  even  explored,  and  there  has  been  no  geological  or  min- 
(‘ralogical  survey  at  all.  A  few  prospectors  have  reported  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  coal  and  gold,  but  have  never  substantiated  their  claims.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  organized  investigation  may  disclose.  With 
neighboring  countries  so  rich  in  mineral  wealth  it  seems  as  if  this 
colony  must  possess  some.  It  will,  if  found,  probably  be  to  the  south 
of  the  Old  River.  Vague  rumors  of  the  e.xistence  of  oil  have  often  been 
circulated,  and  it  would  really  seem  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
them.  Should  they  materialize  it  will  do  much  to  lift  this  little  colony 
out  of  its  present  state  of  lethargy.  Lack  of  any  good  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  must  always  prevent  any  agricultural 
progress.  Good  roads  or  light  railways  would  mean  an  immediate 
development  of  latent  possibilities  in  this  direction.  Jungle  trails 
and  creeks  full  of  falls  and  rapids  and  with  dangerous  bars  to  negotiate 
at  the  mouth  are  hardly  suitable  for  the  transport  (»f  bulky  products 
<»f  the  soil,  and  at  present  these  are  about  the  only  “  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation.”  Ahmg  the  coast,  canoes,  vari«tus  types  of  sailing  craft,  and 
a  few  |)ower  boats  [irovide  transportation.  There  are  (*nly  two 
points  where  st(*amei‘s  can  pick  up  their  cargoes  from  a  pier — these  arc 
both  banana  centers,  ime  being  Stann  Creek  and  the  other  a  small 
plantation  known  as  Riversdale. 

The  colony  has  a  big  future,  if  increased  facilities  for  commerce  with 
the  outside  world  were  provided  and  methods  of  internal  transporta- 
t  ion  were  improved.  .Vt  present  there  is  little  inducement  for  the  man 
with  capital  t(»  step  in  and  attempt  to  get  tilings  going. 


DOMKSTK'  j)ostal  rates  are  now  in  force  on  mail  sent  from  tlie 
Ignited  States  to  Spain  and  its  colonies;  also  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Domin- 
icaiiRepublic,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Pana¬ 
ma,  Peru,  and  Salvador.  As  it  has  been  customary  in  many  countries 
to  collect  from  the  addressee  twice  the  amount  of  postage  lacking  on 
underpaid  mail,  the  new  regime  not  only  removes  one  of  the  small 
but  exceedingly  irritating  penalties  due  to  carelessness  in  stamping 
foreign  letters  and  packages,  but  gives  a  very  considerable  new 
impetus  to  correspondence  and  trade  by  reason  of  the  reduced  cost 
of  communication. 

The  Bulletin  for  March,  1921,  reported  that  the  postal  convention 
signed  in  Madrid  November  11,  1920,  which  provided  for  mutual 
interchange  at  domestic  rates  of  all  classes  of  mail  matter  between 
the  Pan  American  Republics,  Spain,  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  had  been  put  into  force  February  1,  1921,  prior 
to  ratification,  by  the  postal  authorities  of  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru,  the  convention  having  made  provision 
whereby  the  respective  signatory  nations  might  conclude  inter¬ 
conventions  of  this  nature.  It  was  also  in  effect  between  the  United 
.States  and  the  five  countries  named,  as  the  Post  Office  Department 
of  the  United  .States,  in  conscmance  with  the  authority  vested  therein, 
bad  declared  the  convention  in  force. 

It  is  indeed  a  source  of  gratification  to  note  the  alacrity  with  whicli 
s«)  many  countries  have  given  their  adherence  to  the  Convention  of 
Madrid,  and  to  realize  that  it  is  a  (pjestion  of  but  a  short  time  before 
the  list  of  signatories  will  be  complete,  so  far  as  working  practice  is 
concerned. 
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PboUicraph  by  Manrique  A  Cia. 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  VENEZULAN  AGRICULTCRISTS,  STOCK 
BREEDERS,  MANCFACTCRERS,  AND  MERCHANTS. 


Sc-aled  (left  to  right):  Seflor  Don  Juan  E.  Paris,  President  (Agriculturist);  Sehor  Gen.  Felix  Galavis,  First 
Vice  President  (Stock  Breedei). 

Standing  (left  to  right):  Seflor  Don  Victor  V.  Maldonado/Secretary  General  of  the  F)xecutive  Committee 
of  the  Congress:  Seflor  Don  Carlos  Delfiiio,  Second  vice  President  (Manufacturer);  and  Seflor  Don 
Tomtis  Sarmiento,  Third  Vice  President  (Merchant). 


FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  VEN- 

AGRICUL- 

c  c  c  c  e  c 

o  >  o  9  o  • 

The  thunks  of  the  Pax  Ameuicax  IUlletix  are  due  its 
esteemed  colleague,  Senor  \’ictor  Maldonado,  Director  of 
La  Hacienda,  anti  Secretary  General  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  the  receipt  of  an  advance  copy  of  the  official 
report  of  the  plan,  organization,  and  complete  program  of  the  “Eii-st 
Congress  of  Venezuelan  Agriculturists,  Stock  Breeders,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  anti  Merchants,”  held  in  Caracas  from  July  2-23,  as  duly 
announced  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Bulletin'. 

This  publication,  which  constitutes  a  valuable  atltlition  to  the 
(.’olumbus  Memorial  Library,  will  bear  careful  stutly  by  all  those 
interested  in  the  progress  and  prt)sperity  of  the  American  Republics 
and,  particularly,  of  Venezuela.  In  it  are  discussed  with  lucidity 
and  intelligence  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Venezuelan  pet)ple  which, 
while  not  differing  greatly  from  those  in  a  dozen  other  American 
republics,  offer  an  extensive  and  profitable  field  for  the  investment 
of  capital.  The  reports  covering  the  different  kinds  of  exhibits  are 
particularly  commendable. 

Such  assemblies  and  conventions  as  the  one  discussed  can  not  fail 
to  be  of  benefit,  since  they  stimulate  in  a  scientific  way  a  proper 
exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  nation  or  people,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  good  example  set  by  Venezuela  will  soon  be 
followed  by  those  American  Republics  which,  so  far,  have  not  in¬ 
augurated  similar  national  untlertakings. 

Meanwhile  the  Pan  Americ.vx  liuLLEXix  congratulates  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Venezuela  and  the  patrons  and  members  of  its  first  national 
congress  of  agriculturists  on  their  most  laudable  achievement. 
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THK  Mexican  Government,  the  scientists  and  citizens  of  Mex¬ 
ico  in  General,  united  in  rendering  posthumous  homage 
to  Dr.  Howard  ('ross  of  the  llockefeller  Foundation  who 
died  D«‘cemher  2(5,  in  Vera  ('ruz  as  the  result  of  an  attack 
of  yellow  fever  aiMpiired  in  the  |)rosecution  of  investigations  con¬ 
nected  with  that  deadly  disease. 

The  remains  (d  the  deceased  were  embalmed,  placed  in  a  casket 
tlraped  with  the  Mexican  and  American  tlags,  and  transferred  from 
Vera  CTuz  to  Mexico  ('ity  on  the  way  to  the  deceasetl’s  home  in  Fdin, 


C'ourt«>flyo(  Dr.  Aifoi 


Fmntflft.  V.vBcral  Sf<  rftar>'.  Superior  Board  of  Health.  Mc« 
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Oklahoma,  the  cortege  being  accompanied  by  Drs.  (’aldwell,  Ojeda, 
Ramirez,  and  ('astaueda  and  numerous  memhei’s  of  the  Red  (Voss  of  ,. 
\'era  (Vuz,  various  scientific  bodies,  sanitary  delegations  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Vera  (Vuz. 

Dr.  (Voss  rendered  important  and  heroic  service  during;  the  late 
war,  in  addition  to  eminent  service  in  connection  with  the  present 
yellow  fever  investigatit)n.  lie  was  horn  in  Oklahoma  and  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  from  the  Univei*sity  of  that  State. 

Dr.  (  'ross’s  untimely  death  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  martyrs 
to  the  cause  of  science.  His  memory  will  long  he  cherished,  both 
in  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  with  that  of  Dr.  Walter  Reed  and 
others  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 
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Courtesy  of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Farsbee. 

SCENES  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  MONUMENT  TO  SAN  MAKTIN,  IN  LIMA,  PERU, 

JULY  24,  1921. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Peruvian  independence,  a  monument  to  General 
San  Martin  was  unveiled  in  San  Martin  Plaza,  Lima,  at  which  representatives  from  thirtv-two  nations 
were  present.  Upper;  The  President  of  Peru  in  his  bos.  Lower:  utliiers  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Arizona. 
Oklahoma,  and  Nevada. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 
,  and  COMMERCE  ; 


AK(iENTIXA. 

Ego  EXiDRTs. — Ai-fientina  has  forsomo  time  exporttal  eggs  and  has 
reeently  increased  the  amount  shipped  out  of  the  eountiy.  Figures 
show  tliat  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  buj'er  of  Argentine  eggs  and 
butter.  In  September  Argentina  shipped  27,103  eases  of  eggs,  and 
in  October,  o  1,06.3  cases,  witli  every  prospect  of  a  growitig  trade  in 
these  food  supplies  through  the  Eluropean  winter. 

Future  of  Ar<;extixe  wool  industry.  -According  to  the  United 
States  Commerce  Reports  of  .January  2,  1922,  the  Argentine  wool 
industry  is  manifesting  a  great  development.  Formerh’  wool  raised 
in  Argentina  was  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  be  spun,  but  was  returned 
to  Argentina  to  be  woven.  Spinning  mills  have  been  annexed  to  the 
existing  factories  and  to-day  there  are  many  factories  in  the  country 
with  departments  for  washing,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  doing 
everything  needed  for  the  transformation  of  wool  into  cloth.  The 
future  can  be  foreseen  in  the  growing  factories,  one  which  covers  an 
acre  and  a  quarter,  with  additional  space  given  over  to  the  houses 
of  operatives  and  foremen.  This  factory  has  a  capital  t)f  3,000,000 
pesos  and  employs  500  men.  The  wool  is  purchased  in  the  Buenos 
Aires  market.  The  output  of  the  washers  is  4,000  kilos  per  day; 
the  factory  has  8,000  spindles,  producing  1,200  kilos  of  thread  in  10 
hours.  The  looms  employed  are  English,  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  The  designs  of  the  cloth  produced  are  numerous  and 
varied. 

National  e.xforts. — The  exports  of  national  products  for  the 
lirst  10  months  of  1921  is  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,591,255  tons;  maize, 
2,395,324  tons;  linseed,  1,129,403  tons;  barley,  45,853  tons;  oats, 
362,574  tons;  flour,  39,665  tons;  by-products  of  wheat,  123,887  tons; 
quebracho  logs,  6,581  tons;  quebracho  extract,  103,770  tons;  lard, 
6.34,528  cases;  forage,  195,447  bales;  calfskins,  188,799;  dried  cat¬ 
tle  hides,  897,857;  salted  cattle  hides,  1,920,874;  colt  skins,  59,461; 
sheepskins,  25,032  bales;  wool,  288,938  bales;  bristles,  3,404  bales; 
tallow,  130  pipes;  tallow,  96,774  casks;  tallow,  1,215  tuns  (225 
pounds  each);  frozen  beef  quarters,  2,620,640;  chilled  beef  quarters, 
1,264,469;  refrigerated  mutton  carcasses,  1,906,318;  refrigerated 
lambs,  787,893. 
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lIvDKoi'i.AXKs  WAXTKi)  IX  Akckxtixa. — TIu*  ArficMtiiu*  Director 
(leneral  of  Xavijration  has  issueil  a  call  for  hi«ls  for  four  hytlroplanes 
with  two  extra  inotoi’s,  s|)are  |)arts,  and  accessories  for  use  on  the 
Bermejo  Biver,  accordin*;  to  ('oinmercial  Attaiclie  Kdward  F.  Feely, 
in  Buenos  Aires.  The  liydroplanes  must  have  accommodations  for 
ei<;ht  pei'sons  seated,  includin';  the  |)ilot  ami  the  mechanician.  The 
bids  are  to  he  in  hy  March  15  and  the  delivery  must  he  made  within 
live  months  after  the  jiwanl  is  imule. 

Akokxtixk  Kiu  iT  TO  Xkw  Yokk.  -Oiu*  of  the  first  lar};e  shijiments 
of  fruit  from  Arfjentina  arrived  in  New  York  .lanuary  24,  aboard  the 
steamship  Aeoliis,  followin';  the  December  consij;nment  t>f  cherries. 
The  shipment  consisted  of  nearly  a  ton  of  peaches,  |)lums,  and  apri¬ 
cots.  Late  advices  from  the  I'nited  Staites  commcrciid  attache  in 
liuenos  .\ires  stat«*  that  all  cold-stora*;'*  space  *»n  the  Annricaii  Lt  ~ 
ffinu,  Southern  (’rnxs.  and  Aeolus,  sailinj;  in  February  from  that  p*»rt, 
had  h(*en  taken  for  fruit.  Tlu*  February  shipimmts  are  said  to  lx* 

•  »f  superior  (|uality.  With  the  t'hilean  fruit  shipments  and  those  m»w 
coinin';  from  Buenos  Aires,  the  Xew  York  market  will  have  a  supply 
of  fresh  fruits  from  .8»tuth  .Vmerica  thr')Uj;hout  the  winter  months. 

('oxoKKSs  OK  ACKUT’i.rrKAi,  Associ ATioxs.  Oil  December  22  a 
conf;ress  of  a*;ricultural  associations  took  jilace  in  the  (\>nsij;nees’ 
Buihlinf;.  Uepresentatives  of  the  following;  bodies  were  present : 
Arj;entinc  Rural  Society,  ('onsi';nees  Society,  Agrarian  Leaj;ue,  and 
the  Association  of  Real  Fstate  Auctioneeis.  The  director  of  the  Live¬ 
stock  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  A';riculture,  ami  the  presidents  of 
the  ('ommerce  Exchanf;e  and  of  the  Federati*»n  of  Commer<-<*,  Indus¬ 
try,  and  Rr'Kluction  attended.  Specialists  and  memhers  of  consult¬ 
in';  hoards  were  also  invited.  On  the  pr«»‘;ram  were  the  following; 
topics:  .Sale  policy  for  farm  [iroducts  as  relatetl  to  the  jirice  of  meat 
for  consum|)tion:  livestock  census  and  the  necessity  for  its  rapid 
completion :  re‘;ulat ions  for  marketin';  farm  products  and  refrigerated 
meat  to  avoid  abrupt  price  chan‘;es;  means  for  securin';  the  stahil- 
i/.ation  of  Europixin  markets  by  means  of  (iovernment  export 
credits;  elimination  of  domestic  taxes  not  imposed  by  municipal  or 
fUdvincial  };overnments;  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

Itakiax-Soi  tii  Amkhu'AX  caulk.  .V  com|)any  is  hein*;  developed 
to  lay  a  cable  from  Fumicino.  on  the  'Piher  near  Rome,  via  Malaga, 
('anary  Islands,  Cape  Verde,  Fernando  de  Xoronha,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  M'lntevideo,  to  Buenos  .Vires  as  its  terminal.  The  work  is  to 
he  finished  in  three  years.  The  company  is  assured  by  the  Italian 
(iovernment  of  an  average  of  (»,()()( ),()()()  words,  or  1  o.OOO.OOO  lire,  a 
year  for  10  years,  which  will  cover  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  amortization  '-osts.  ,V  re[)ri‘sentativ(*  of  the  company  has  hemi 
visiting  South  .Vmerica. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Standard  Oil  ('o.  of  Bolivia. — The  Government  lni.s  approved 
the  statute.s  of  the  Standard  Oil  ('o.  of  Bolivia  (Inc.),  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  ()()()  to  develop  the  oil  fields  of  the  country. 

Belgian  ixdu.stiual  mi.ssiox. — A  Belgian  Industrial  Mission, 
under  M.  Geor<;es  Houma,  recently  visited  Bolivia  on  its  tour  through 
Latin  America.  The  mission  was  composed  of  rejiresentatives  of  the 
steel  companies,  metal  and  foundry  works,  and  textile  factories. 

\’illaz«'>n-At<>cha  railroad. — The  company  constructing  the 
railroad  from  Villaz«')n  to  Atocha  has  ollicially  informed  the  Bolivian 
Government  of  the  placing  of  bonds  for  the  87.000, 000  loan,  and 
that  the  work  is  to  be  started  very  soon. 


BRAZIL. 

Hoad  coxstrlT  tiox  and  promotion  in  Br.vzil. — The  following 
is  quoted  from  the  Gnited  States  (’ommerce  Reports; 

In  the  State  of  Santa  Catiiaiina  1,8(K)  kilometers  of  roads  saitalde  for  automohile 
trallic  and  2(t0  kilometers  of  Branch  roads  were  constructed  diirinsr  the  jieri(Kl  of  one 
year.  The  roads  of  the  State  in  various  stasres  of  completion  and  construction  amount 
to  7,.'t50  kilometers,  of  whicli  2, KKt  kilometers  are  highways  in  use.  I.it'itt  kilometers 
are  highways  in  construction.  l.tKXt  kilometers  are  municipal  higliways.  1,500  kilo¬ 
meters  are  Branch  roads  in  u.st>,  and  2tH»  kilometers  are  Branch  roa<ls  in  construction. 

< 'oashieraBle  activity  along  the  lim*s  of  roa<l  Building  and  puBlic  works  is  reporttnl 
from  the  State  of  Gspirito  .Santo,  most  of  the  undertakings  l>eing  of  a  local  nature. 

The  Itra/.ilian  ('ongri‘.ss  has  Been  re«|iK!sted  to  authorize  tlie  construction  of  a  luddge 
over  the  Hio  Grande,  connecting  the  State  of  .Sao  Paulo  with  three  adjoining  States. 
The  Bridge  is  to  Ik*  5:I1  meters  long  and  would  cost  2,100,0tH)  milreis  (1  milreis  at 
present  is  equivalent  to  al)out  '50.121  U.  S.  currency). 

The  development  and  construction  of  new  roads  in  Brazil  is  considered  of  such  vital 
importance  that  the  revival  of  the  old  AutomoBile  <  luB  of  Brazil  is  advocated.  Such 
a  cluB  wouhl  seem  appmpriate  in  Hio  de  .laneiro.  a  city  of  over  a  million  inhaBitants 
and  with  Between  5,(X)0  and  (1,0(X)  automoBilc^. 

Dealers  in  automoBil(*s  and  accos.sories,  (‘staBlishoil  in  Hio  de  .laneiro.  have  founded 
the  .Vssociacfio  dos  Conimerciantes  de  .\utomoveis  e  .\cce8.sorias  do  Hio  de  .Janeiro 
with  a  view  to  creating  a  certain  unity  in  the  purchase*  ami  sale  of  automoBiles  and 
accessoric.e. 

Klectrifk  a'iton  of  the  I’auu.sta  Railway. — Twelve  ;i,00()-volt 
(lirect-eurrent  locomotives  are  being  supplied  by  the  General  Electric 
Co.  for  service  on  the  Paulista  Railway.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  railway  electrifications  inaugurated  this  year  in  South  America, 
involving  28  miles  of  double  track  on  a  72-mile  project.  The  gauge 
is  (53  inches.  The  road  is  located  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  the 
heart  of  the  coffee  district.  It  is  an  important  link  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  the  Sao  Paulo  crop  to  the  seaboard. 

The  AxiiLo-BRAZiLiAN  Iron  and  Steel  Syndicate. — President 
Epitacio  Pessoa  has  issued  Decree  No.  l."),()74  of  October  28,  author- 
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izinj;  the  celohration  of  a  contract  hetwcen  the  Govcrninont  and  tlie 
An^lo- Brazilian  Steel  Syndicate  (Ltd.)  to  establish  one  or  m(*re 
plants  for  meltinj;  iron  ore.  making  steel  from  pi*;  and  scrap  iron, 
rolling  work  in  hot  and  cold  steel,  and  iron  and  steel  castings. 

Bridge  Between  Bio  de  dAXEiuo  .vxd  Xictiieroy.  -Sehastiao 
Barroso,  a  Brazilian  citizen,  has  petitioned  Congress  for  a  concession 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Bio  de  Janeiro  with  the  city  of  Nictheroy 
by  means  of  a  metallic  bridge  running  from  the  embankment  of  Gas¬ 
tello  Hill  on  the  Bio  de  Janeiro  side  to  Gragoata  on  the  opposite 
shore.  It  is  understood  that  the  bridge  is  to  have  sullicient  width  of 
span  and  height  to  prevent  its  interfering  with  navigation.  The 
petitioner  proposes  to  construct  and  operate  a  wharf  and  ware¬ 
houses  in  Nictheroy,  and  demands  the  right  to  charge  toll  for  pedes¬ 
trians,  as  well  as  docking  fees  and  storage,  at  rates  to  be  approve<l  by 
the  (iovernment.  A  period  of  <me  year  is  requeste<l  in  which  to  sub¬ 
mit  his  plans  to  the  Government,  another  period  of  two  years  in 
which  to  begin  the  work,  and  ainother  of  si.\  years  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  same.  The  petitioner,  or  company  oi'ganized  by  the  same,  is  to 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  operating  the  properties  during  the  period  of 
the  contract,  after  which  they  are  to  revert  to  the  Union  without 
indemnity  of  anv  sort. 

A  NEW  (’.OLD  .MINE  IX  Mix.vs  Geraes. — The  Club  «le  Engenharia 
imd  in  November  last  to  hear  the  report  of  Engineer  C.  B.  Fisher  on 
the  investigation  of  the  gold  mine  recently  discovereil  at  .Salt,  on  the 
Corrego  das  Cabras,  a  tributary  of  the  Arassahy  Biver,  in  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes.  The  governing  board  of  the  club  appointed  Prof. 
Ilenninger  to  e.xamine  Mr.  Fisher’s  report  in  detail,  after  wliich  it 
will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Imlustrv,  and  Commerce.  The  report  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  work, 
and  goes  to  prove  that  the  new  mine  constitutes  the  matrix  of  the 
gold  alluvium  not  only  of  that  district  but  of  the  basic  gold-bearing 
body  of  the  continent. 

Lloyd  Brasileiro  traxs-Atlantic  routes. — Following  is  the 
general  plan  of  the  trans-Atlantic  lines  of  this  company  now  in  opera¬ 
tion:  Passenger  lines — First  line  between  Santos  and  New  York, 
steamers  Avare,  Baffe,  and  Ciirvello;  second  line,  between  .Santos  and 
Hamburg,  with  the  steamei’s  ('iiyaba,  Cajclas,  Focone,  and  Santarem; 
third  line,  between  .Santos  and  Genoa,  devoted  specially  to  the  service 
of  immigration,  steamers  lienevente,  Santos,  and  Campos;  fourth  line, 
between  Becife  ami  Hambui’g,  steamei’s  Baependy,  Alfeuas  and  Mar- 
anyuape.  Cargo  lines — first  line,  between  Santos  and  New  York, 
steamers  Ayaruoca,  Madu,  Farnahyha ,  and  Tauhate;  second  line, 
between  Santos  and  New  Orleans,  steamers  Abjrete,  Jaboatao,  and 
Inyd;  third  line,  between  Bio  do  Janeiro  and  Liverpool,  steamei’s 
Barbacena,  Caiamba,  doazeiro,  and  Prlotas;  fourth  line,  between 
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Santos  and  Ilainlnirj;,  stoaimns  Ajiunioca,  Maude,  anil  Parnahyha ; 
liftli  lino,  between  Rio  Grande  and  New  York,  steamers  [aaoffsu  and 
Sahara;  sixth  line,  between  Recife  and  New  York,  steamers  (Junjtiha 
and  Guaratiha;  seventh  line,  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  llambnrj', 
steamers  Aracaju  and  Cahedello. 

All  these  lines,  both  on  their  out<;oinj;  and  return  trips,  will  coop¬ 
erate  in  the  coastwise  service  alon"  the  Brazilian  coast. 

Capt.  Nelson  Guilhobel,  present  chief  of  the  sea-^oing  staff  of  the 
Lloyd  Brasileiro,  has  been  appointed  to  join  the  agency  at  the  Liver¬ 
pool  terminus  of  the  new  line  of  cargo  steamers  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  England.  These  steamei’s,  on  their  return  to  Brazil,  will 
perform  the  service  of  transporting  coal  from  Cardiff  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro, 

Beginning  with  this  year  the  Lloyd  steamers  will  carry  from 
English  ports  all  the  coal  reipiired  for  consumption  on  the  Central 
Railway  of  Brazil. 

Prices  of  fass.vc.k  o.\  the  lines  of  Lloyd  Bra.sileiro. — The 
governing  board  of  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  has  decided  to  effect  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes  in  their  passage  rates  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States:  First-class  passage  to  Lisbon  and  the  north  of  Europe,  SOO  and 
l,t)0()  milreis,  respectively  (.^104  and  .SIJO);  second-class  passage  to 
the  same  points,  300  and  400  milreis  (S3t)  and  $54);  fii*st-class  passage 
to  the  United  States,  Li’bO  milreis  ($221). 

New  steamer  service. — .Vccording  to  press  reports  Messi-s. 
Rogers  and  Webb,  agents  for  P.  Kleppe  &  Co.,  of  Bergen,  Norway, 
have  announced  that  a  new  steamship  service  is  to  be  inaugurated 
immediately  between  Boston  and  the  River  Plate  and  Brazilian 
|)orts.  Five  steamei’s  are  to  be  placed  in  this  service,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

CHILE. 

Hydroelectric  development.  'Fbere  lias  been  recently  organ¬ 
ized  in  Santiago  a  company  with  a  capital  of  £12,000,000  sterling 
whose  chief  object  is  to  develop  electricity  from  the  waterfalls  in  cen¬ 
tral  ('hile  for  supplying  light  and  power  to  Santiago  and  other  cities 
and  towns.  The  new  company,  which  is  called  the  ('ompafna 
('bilena  de  Electricidad,  Limitada,  was  formed  as  a  combination  of 
the  Comparda  Nacional  de  Fuerza  Electrica  and  the  Chilean  Tram¬ 
way  &  Light  Co.,  and  will  supply  the  power  for  the  electrification  of 
the  first  zone  of  the  Chilean  railways,  between  Santiago  and  Val¬ 
paraiso,  in  addition  to  the  man\'  other  uses  to  which  the  power  will 
be  put. 

The  company  has  a  plant  12  miles  from  Santiago,  with  a  capacity 
of  20,000  horsepower,  and  another  in  Santiago,  of  18,000  horsepower, 
soon  to  be  increased  to  28,000.  M  Maitenes,  35  miles  from  Santiago, 
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on  tlie  ('olonnio  River,  a  <;reat  plant  to  he  finislied  the  middle  of 
1922  is  in  proeess  of  eonstriiction.  It  will  furnish  So, 000  horsepower. 
Later  the  company  plans  to  hiiild  at  Puente  de  ('risto  (me  of  the  most 
powerful  hydroelectric  stations  in  the  world,  capable  of  developing 
65,000  horsepower,  (’entral  ('Idle  will  then  have  at  its  disposal  a 
force  of  more  than  100,000  horsepower,  derived  exclusively  from  the 
rivers  of  that  region,  a  source  of  incalculahle  benefit  in  the  general 
progress  of  the  country. 

Railway  commissiox.  A  commission  of  engineers  has  been  sent 
to  (lermany  to  inspect  the  construction  <»f  a  shipment  of  rails  ordered 
by  the  Railway  -Vdministration  from  the  Krupp  and  Stinnes  plants 
and  to  study  the  use  of  steel  in  railway  material.  The  rails  ordered 
will  weigh  about  12.000  tons  and  will  cost  approximately  6.000,000 
pesos. 

XaTIOXAL  ('oNCJRKSS  of  IxSTKl'fTIOX.  AgKK'I  LTl  UK,  AND  VkT- 
KuiXARY  .SciEXCK.  The  two  chief  recommendations  of  this  congress, 
which  met  in  Santiago  last  fall,  were  the  immediate  creation  of  a 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  considered  indispensable  for  the  coordination 
of  the  efforts  being  made  to  promote  national  agriculture  and  lay 
down  basic  principles  for  the  settlement  of  the  great  agricultural 
problems  of  the  Republic;  and  tbe  early  passing  of  the  rural  code, 
greatly  needed  in  connection  with  agricidtural  labor. 

Pacihc  Fri  it  ('<>.  The  Pacific  Fruit  (’o.,  whose  main  office  is  in 
Valjiarafso,  has  been  incorporated  f(»r  a  term  of  .50  years.  It  will  buy 
and  sell  fruit  and  other  natural  products  originating  in  ('hile  and 
other  countries  of  South  .Vmerica  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will  export 
('hilean  merchandise  in  order  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  foreign 
fruit  and  other  products.  It  may  also  carry  on  fruit  raising  or  other 
industries.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  500,000  pesos. 

Nitr.vtk  PRorAGAXDA.  The  (iovernment  has  granted  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Nitrate  Producers  the  sum  of  £40,000  sterling  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  on  nitrate  propaganda  abroad.  The  producers  will 
add  £90,000  to  this  amount. 

Nitrate.  Nitrate  statistics  up  to  November  1,  1921,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Production  from  flanuarv  to  October.  1921,  inclusive,  25,39S,- 
632  Spanisb  (piintals;  exportation  for  the  same  period,  21,185,598 
quintals;  supply  on  the  coast,  October  31.  1921,  32,246  (piintals:  in 
Europe  and  Egypt,  17,226,000  quintals  on  land  and  1.876,798  quin¬ 
tals  aboard  ship. 

N.vnox.VL  vSrc.VR  ('o.  A  corporation  has  bt‘en  fornmd  in  \’aldivia 
to  cultivate  sugar  beets  and  start  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the 
Republic. 

.VcPARATfs  FOR  MAKiXG  .STARCH. — A  ('liileaii  citizen  has  taken  out 
a  patent  on  a  machine  for  making  fine  starch,  which  also  makes  use 
of  the  other  compoiuMits  of  the  wheat,  especially  the  gluten.  With 
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slij^ht  ohanjies  tlio  inachino  may  he  used  for  separating  clayey  and 
siliceous  substances. 

COLOMBIA. 

WooLKX  coons.  A  factory  turning  out  l.OOO  meters  of  woolen 
goods  a  (lay  has  been  established  in  a  suhurh  of  Bogota.  It  is 
equipped  with  machinery  brought  complete  from  a  Belgian  factory, 
and  carries  on  all  the  processes  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
tinished  product,  beginning  with  washing  the  wool.  The  company 
intends  soon  to  b(*gin  the  importation  of  sheep  of  the  best  wool¬ 
growing  breeds.  These  will  be  sold  on  easy  terms  to  farmers  in 
order  to  pronutte  the  development  of  the  wool  industry. 

Bki’kolkcm.  -According  to  the  United  State's  ('ommerce  reports, 
an  American  oil  company,  the  only  company  now  known  to  be  pro¬ 
ducing  oil  in  (’olombia,  e.xpected  to  market  oil  in  the  Republic  by 
the  middle  of  danuary.  There  are  three  producing  wells  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  conct'ssion  near  Barranca-Bermeja,  and  a  refinery  and  six 
tanks  at  that  place.  Seven  fuel-oil  stations,  having  a  capacity  of 
1(),()0(»  barrels  each,  will  be  built  to  supply  the  railway  and  river 
steamboat  service,  thus  marking  a  new  epoch  in  Magdalena  River 
t  ransportation. 

('akta<jkxa  dkv  ihm  k.  'I'wo  American  engineers  have  been  in 
('artagena  studying  the  work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  dry 
dock  canal,  for  which  the  comjiany  has  on  hand  a  fund  of  120,000 
pesos. 

('icAKKTTi'.s.  Bucamaranga  has  a  modern  cigarette  factory  whose 
four  cutting  machines  have  a  capacity  of  dOO  kilograms  an  hour. 
Other  machines  complete  the  process.  All  are  run  by  electricity, 
and  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  100,000  pesos  gold. 

CriU'TA  RAii.uoAi).  See  |)age  20(i. 


COSTA  RICA. 

Alcoiioi.  motor  fukl.— The  Fabrica  Nacional  de  Licores  is  man¬ 
ufacturing  mot(»r  spirit,  a  new  economical  alcohol  fuel,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  is  lieing  used  with  great  succc'ss  in  trucks,  automobih's, 
and  road  machinery. 

.\la.U"Ela’s  hydroelectric  I'I.axt. — A  contract  has  been  signed 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant  for  the  municipality  of  Alajuela  and  the  surrounding 
towns. 

Road  to  NicARAorAX  frontier. — A  new  road  has  been  built 
from  Upala  to  the  Nicaraguan  frontier.  It  will  open  up  communi¬ 
cation  for  over  100  farmers  of  this  region  who  raise  cattle  and  coffee. 
There  are  also  2r)0,000  cacao  tires  around  Mexico.  Guacalito, 
Upala.  Tenorio,  and  Las  (’anas  in  an  area  of  70  kilometers.  The 
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person  who  built  the  roail  paid  6,000  e*)lones  for  the  work,  and  his 
only  request  <tf  the  Cloverninent  is  that  it  he  "iven  to  public  use  ami 
repaired  once  a  year. 

CITBA. 

Kaii.ijoai)  rates. — On  the  1st  of  January  the  reduction  of  railroad 
rates  went  into  effect,  the  scale  in  force  on  April  30,  1910.  being 
reestablished. 

Tobacco  industry. — The  Union  of  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Manufac¬ 
turers  presented  to  the  first  National  Congress  of  Kconoinic  Organi¬ 
zations  a  program  of  nuMisures  which  it  considei’s  important  for  the 
protection  and  development  of  its  industry.  Among  these  are  reduc¬ 
tion  of  taxes  and  railway  rates,  improvement  of  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  decrease  of  duties  on  necessary  machinery,  and  legislation 
favoring  the  importation  of  cottonseed-oil  cake  for  fertilizing  tobacco 
fields.  The  Union  also  asks  for  an  embargo  on  tlu'  importation  of  for¬ 
eign  tobacco. 

Sugar  Finance  Commission. — See  page  297. 

ECUADOR. 

Hah, ROAD. — The  (lovernment  luis  made  a  contract  with  Sr.  tiaston 
Thoret  to  build  a  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Guayaipiil  through 
Balzar,  Catarama,  ami  Montalvo  to  the  city  of  liabahoyo  and  inter¬ 
mediate  stations. 

MEXICO. 

West  coast  bo.\ts. — The  new  Compania  Naviera  de  los  Kstados 
Unidos  de  Mexico  will  have  six  freight  and  passenger  boats  sailing 
from  Salina  Cruz  to  Ia)s  Angeles,  California,  and  calling  at  the  Mexican 
ports  en  route.  The  stay  in  each  harbor  will  he  long  enough  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  transacting  business.  A  party  of  Los  Angeles 
merchants  planned  to  make  an  excursion  via  this  line  during  the 
latter  part  of  January,  in  order  to  strengthen  commercial  and  friendly 
ndations  between  the  cities  united  by  this  much-needed  route. 

Railroads. — Since  the  railway  board  of  national  lines  has  been 
under  Government  control  the  following  sums  have  been  spent  in 
construction  and  repairs:  1917,  2,227,527.68  pesos;  1918,  3,627,843.53 
p«‘sos;  1919,  4,944,584.68  pesos*;  1920,  3,715,919.98  pesos;  and  1921, 
5,074,362.50  pesos.  The  last  amount  covers  the  construction  of  the 
Cuatro  Cienagas  line  and  of  those  from  Durango  to  Cailitao,  Llano 
Grande  to  K1  Salto,  and  Saltillo  to  Oriente,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
various  other  improvements. 

In  the  last  seven  months  the  freight  congestion  of  250,000  tons  at 
Vera  Cruz  has  been  cleared  up;  tlay  and  night  service  has  been  started 
on  the  Vera  Cruz  Interoeean  Railroad;  the  passenger  trains  from 
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Laredo  and  C'iudatl  Juarez  to  Mexico  City  have  been  provided  with 
complete  new  eciuipment;  and  Pullman  cai*s  have  been  added  to  the 
trains  running  from  Mexico  City  to  Manzanillo  and  Guadalajara  and 
from  Vera  (’ruz  to  Suchiate,  on  the  Guatemalan  frontier. 

Petroleum  statistics. — The  Government  Petroleum  Department 
furnished  the  following  figures  published  in  Excehior  for  January  2: 
Of  the  present  510  producing  wells,  296  are  in  the  Tampico  region, 
196  in  the  Tulpan  zone,  and  18  in  Minatitlan.  Approximately 
600.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  are  extracted  from  these  wells,  whose 
potential  capacity  is  estimated  at  nearly  10  times  as  much.  One 
hundreil  and  thirty-five  wells  are  now  being  perforated — 37  in  Tam¬ 
pico,  S9  in  Tulpan,  and  9  in  Minatitlan.  In  1921,  58  productive 
wells  were  bored  in  Tampico,  90  in  Tulpan,  and  none  in  Minatitlan, 
while  in  these  zones  42,  50,  and  3  wells,  respectively,  were  abandoned. 

The  export  for  December,  1921,  was  approximately  18,000,000 
barrels,  the  maximum  monthh*  amount  reached  up  to  that  time. 

Koaus. — Road  making  is  going  on  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic. 
The  State  legislature  of  Vera  Cruz  has  appropriated  75,000  pesos 
annually  for  the  extension  of  the  automobile  road  which  will  eventu¬ 
ally  unite  that  State  with  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is 
to  connect  with  the  Tamaulipas  roads.  It  is  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  from  Perote  to  Altotonga. 

Work  on  the  prolongation  of  the  road  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  Mexico 
City  was  begun  the  1st  of  January  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Laredo 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  President  Obregon  has  given  his  official  en¬ 
dorsement  to  this  road,  and  the  Texas  automobile  club  is  planning 
to  aid  in  demonstrating  to  communities  along  the  route  the  value  of 
such  a  highway.  This  road  will  form  an  extension  of  the  Bankhead 
highway  which  connects  Washington  and  Ijaredo,  so  that  it  will 
eventually  be  possible  to  motor  from  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
to  the  capital  of  Mexico. 

Construction  of  the  road  south  from  Zacatecas  to  Juchipila  and 
other  cities  in  the  State  is  also  under  way.  Four  tractors  and 
levelei*s  and  the  small  tools  necessary  for  100  to  200  workmen  have 
b(*cn  received. 

The  State  of  Guanajuato  has  bought  a  complete  outfit  of  road¬ 
building  machinery  to  be  used  this  year  in  road  improvement. 

So.\OR.\  AND  Arizona. — A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  fair  held 
in  Douglas,  Ariz.,  during  the  latter  part  of  1921  was  the  exhibit  of 
natural  and  manufactured  products  sent  by  the  State  of  Sonora,  to 
which  first  prize  was  awarded.  The  Cruz  Gs'dvez  orphan  asylum  of 
Ilermosillo,  Sonora,  also  had  an  attractive  display,  consisting  of 
saddlery,  shoes,  rope,  and  woodworking  products.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  amicable  rivalry  between  the  States  of  Sonora  and  Arizona 
will  continue. 
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IlENEgi’KX. — Tlio  ('omision  Keguladora.  wliich  formerly  controlled 
the  production  and  sale  of  henecpien,  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
t'omisidn  E.\porta<lora,  whose  intention  is  to  get  rid  of  the  stock 
on  band  in  the  proportion  of  2  pounds  of  the  new  |)roduet  to  1  of 
the  old.  thus  probably  clearing  out  the  old  stock  in  two  years. 
The  Yucatan  grttweiN  are  pledged  to  a  oO  per  cent  decrease  in 
production. 

XK  AKAcr.v. 

C’oxsi'L  sucGESTs  XEW  MARKET. — The  Nicaiaguan  consul  in  Los 
Angeles,  ('alif.,  has  visited  the  various  brick  and  tile  factories  to 
learn  about  raw  materials  used  in  this  industry.  He  found  that 
the  colored  minerals,  clays,  and  slate  were  such  as  Nicaragua  has  in 
abundance  and  that  those  now  being  used  were  mostly  imported 
from  Brazil.  Me  has  re<|uested  the  Minister  of  Promotion  to  ship 
samples  to  the  consulates  for  exhibition  to  United  States  industries. 
Samples  of  aluminum,  iron,  copper,  and  manganese  will  also  be  sent. 

Additiox  to  Di  TY-KREE  LIST. — The  ('ollector  General  of  the 
C'ust<»ms  has  added  mining  accessories,  as  specified  in  article  231  of 
the  Mining  Law.  to  the  duty-free  list  published  in  administrative 
circular  No.  50  of  August  17,  1914.  The  additions  include  electrical 
machinery  and  accessories,  all  electric  batteries,  dynamos,  insulated 
wire,  insulating  tape,  insulators,  engines,  rails,  spikes,  couplings, 
bolts  for  rails,  yarn  ami  cott(»n  waste  for  machinery,  any  kind  of 
packing,  hatchets,  emery  wheels,  carbide  of  cabdum,  lubricants, 
any  type  of  miners’  lamps,  incandescent  lamps,  electric  bulbs, 
asbestos  gloves,  filter  cloth,  shavings,  marble  dust,  and  litharge. 

PAX  AM  A. 

Alcohol  as  ecel.  The  Government  has  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  experts  to  investigate  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  motors.  The 
commission  will  go  to  one  of  the  sugar  plantations  of  Aguadulce  to 
make  the  experiments.  Costo  Rica  is  also  experimenting  along  this 
line,  and  alcohol  is  already  extensively  used  by  Ilabana  taxicabs,  as 
Bn.LETix  readers  will  remember. 

Projected  cocoxut-orowers’  associatiox.  One  of  the  principal 
coconut  growers  has  suggestetl  through  the  press  that  the  coconut 
growers  c*f  Panama  form  an  association  to  protect  themselves  against 
losses  due  to  lack  of  cooperation  and  organization.  Coconuts  have 
droppe<l  from  .S40  to  SI 7.50  a  ton,  which  reduces  the  price  of  the 
chief  agricultural  product  of  the  Republic  to  an  amount  that  does 
not  recompense  the  grower  for  his  work. 

PARA(JUAY. 

Ci'sTDMs  noxDS. — A  resolution  passed  by  the  Directorate  of 
Customs  on  December  t>,  1921,  states  that  importers,  consignees. 
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and  shippers  wisliing  to  get  through  the  customs  imported  merchan¬ 
dise  for  whieii  they  have  no  origitial  consular  invoice,  may  do  so 
by  depositing  in  the  Banco  de  la  Kepiihlica  to  the  Bonds  Account  a 
sum  equivalent  to  125  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise, 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  of  valuations,  plus  the 
freight,  insurance,  and  other  costs,  including  delivery  in  the  customs 
warehouses,  and  hy  presenting  the  credit  slip  thus  obtained  to  the 
'Preasurer  of  the  Customs.  Merchandise  not  included  in  the  regular 
customs  tariff  list  will  he  valued  hy  the  customs  and  bonded  for 
125  per  cent  of  its  valuation.  Duty-free  merchandise  is  subject 
to  the  same  conditions.  The  bonding  deposits  may  he  made  in  coined 
gold  or  legal  tender  converted  at  the  oflicial  rate,  and  instead  of  the 
<Tedit  slip  mentioned  in  article  1,  coupons  of  the  consolidated  6  per 
cent  bonds  of  1915  will  be  accepted. 

Trans- Atlantic  steamers.  The  agent  of  the  Rotterdam-South 
American  Line  has  issued  a  statement  that  the  steamers  of  that 
company  will  now  carry  a  few  passengers  at  very  much  reduced 
rates  to  and  from  Europe  and  South  .Vmerica.  . 

November  foreign  trade, — Imports  for  November  amounted  to 
3()5,351  pesos  and  e.xports  to  672,927  pesos,  leaving  a  favorable 
balance  of  307,576  pesos. 

Canes.  The  manufacture  of  canes,  a  new  industry,  is  growing  in 
Paraguay.  There  are  many  fine  woods  which  are  suitable  for  the 
making  of  walking  sticks.  Umbrella  handles  and  bracelets  of  sandal 
wood  are  also  being  made.  Some  foreign  demand  is  already  noted 
for  these  articles. 

PERU. 

Te.xtile  ubers. — As  it  is  thought  that  textile  fibers  may  prove 
to  be  pnifitablc  products  of  the  Republic,  two  commissions  of  tech¬ 
nical  experts  will  be  engaged  by  the  President  to  introduce  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  cultivation  of  plants  providing  the  raw  material  in  question. 
The  importation  of  machinery  for  making  bags  and  similar  articles 
will  be  favored. 

New  road.  \  road  from  Iluanuco  to  Puerto  Mario,  via  Cuchi- 
machay,  Panao,  and  Punta  Pinzas,  will  be  constructed  from  the 
the  proceeds  of  the  rural,  urban,  and  industrial  taxes  of  Pachitea 
Province. 

Lim.v-C,\ll.\o  road.  This  road  is  to  be  paved  with  asphalt  and 
concrete  on  a  base  of  concrete  covered  with  crushed  stone.  The 
concessionary  who  will  have  the  work  done  receives  the  right  to 
collect  certain  tolls  for  25  years. 

Agricultural  laborers, — See  page  301. 

REPUBLIC  OF  central  AMERICA. 

Kosmos  Line.  The  (lerman  Kosmos  Line  of  steamers  has  re¬ 
newed  service  in  combination  with  the  Roland  Line  of  Bremen, 
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making  tlie  trip  to  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South 
America  via  tlie  Panama  C'anal. 

Increased  postal  rate.  —As  the  effective  postal  rate  in  Guate¬ 
mala  was  paid  in  paper  money  whose  oHicial  exchange  was  much 
less  than  the  amount  paid  by  the  other  Governments  signatory  to 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  and  did  not  cover  the  actual  expenses 
of  the  service,  the  rates  were  increased  as  follows,  lieginning  January 
1,  1922;  Interior  service  -business  papers  or  letters,  each  15  grams 
or  fraction,  50  centavos;  postal  cards,  25  centavos;  and  parcels  post, 
each  50  grams  or  fraction,  50  centavos.  Other  charges  are  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

Report  op  Ret.vlucleu. — Accortling  to  the  October  report  of  the 
political  governor  of  the  district  of  Retalhuleu,  Guatemala,  the 
municipal  revenue  amounted  to  112,854.31  pesos  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  to  84,707.40  pesos,  leaving  a  favorable  balance  of  28,146.91 
pesos.  Agriculturists  were  urged  to  increase  tlie  planting  of  beans 
as  an  exportable  product.  Labor  diiliculties  were  settled  according 
to  the  labor  law.  Tlie  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  local  sani¬ 
tary  inspector  inspected  for  mosquito-breeding  places.  Fines  were 
imposed  upon  those  who  did  not  carryout  the  rules  for  sanitation. 

Roads.  —During  the  months  of  August  and  September  throughout 
the  State  of  FI  Salvador  approximately  12.154  sipiare  meters  of 
macadam  were  laid,  4,099  square  meters  of  new  roads  built,  and 
36,017  square  meters  repaired. 

Exhibit  of  samples. — The  Honduran  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
to  establish  in  Tegucigalpa  a  permanent  exhibition  of  samples,  sent 
as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Marco  Del  Morales  to  the  United 
States. 

Central  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. — The  Central 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  has  been  formed  by 
the  countries  of  Central  America.  Last  August  the  five  consuls 
from  these  countries  stationed  in  New  York  met  to  form  the  plans 
for  such  a  chamber  as  has  been  created.  Each  consul  proposed  two 
citizens  of  his  country  residing  in  New  York  and  doing  business  in 
that  city,  and  two  American  business  men  residing  in  Central 
America.  This  chamber  will  endeavor  to  foster  trade  between 
Central  America  and  the  United  States  and  to  cooperate  with  local 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  arbitration  of  shipping  and  other 
diiliculties. 

Oil  concession. — The  Ministry  of  Promotion  of  Salvador  has 
granted  a  petroleum  exploration  concession  of  3,990  hectares  to  the 
owner  of  an  hacienda  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Metapan. 

Interurban  auto  service. — The  automobile  service  between  the 
Salvadorean  cities  of  .Santa  Ana  and  Ahuachapan  has  been  resumed. 
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URUOUAY. 

IloAi). — Tlu‘  rolul  from  La  'rahlada  to  El  Cerro  will  be  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  200, 000  pesos,  to  be  covered  by  an  issue  of  bonds  at  0^ 
per  cent. 

Port  works. — The  sum  of  142,S3:i  pesos  has  been  appropriated 
for  p»)rt  works  at  La  Palma,  including  the  construction  of  the  via¬ 
duct,  the  prolongation  of  the  wharf,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
A  permanent  dredging  service  will  be  maintained  in  the  harbor. 
Trees  costing  20,000  pesos  will  be  planted  to  form  a  park  on  Clovern- 
ment  land  near  the  shore. 

Steamer  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer 
making  three  round  trips  a  week,  at  a  moderate  charge  for  passage, 
has  been  put  into  service  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Canning  factory. — In  accordance  with  the  laws  granting  ex¬ 
emption  from  duties  on  all  machinery  destined  for  industries  de¬ 
pendent  on  agriculture,  the  proprietor  of  a  factory  for  canning 
peaches  in  Carmelo  was  allowed  free  entry  for  fruit-peeling  and 
steam  canning  machinery. 

Steel  plant. — The  first  steel  |)lant  in  the  llepublic  has  lately 
been  established  by  a  company  whose  representatives  had  given 
careful  study  to  model  establishments  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 
The  converter  has  a  capacity  of  a  ton  and  may  be  usetl  24  times  a 
day.  Fifty  men  are  employed. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  exposition. — The  exposition 
held  last  fall  in  Durazno  included,  in  addition  to  the  usual  agri¬ 
cultural  ami  stock  exhibits,  a  display  of  products  of  national  in¬ 
dustry.  Tliese  were  a  revelation  to  many  who  hatl  previously 
thought  such  articles  imported.  Among  the  exhibits  were  valu¬ 
able  and  artistic  jewelry,  nickeled  utensils,  brass  beds,  native  furs 
made  up  attractively,  fine  cabinet  work,  motors  and  agricultural 
tools,  chemicals,  cloth,  cotton  and  woolen  knitted  goods,  toys, 
china,  hats,  hand  baggage,  wine,  preserves,  and  many  other  articles. 

Dairy  cow  registry. — The  Kural  Association  will  establish  a 
dairy-cow  registry,  which  is  expected  to  prove  as  beneficial  to  that 
industry  in  Uruguay  as  it  has  in  other  countries. 

VENEZUELA. 

New  tele(;raphic  station. — I'lie  telegraph  of  lice  at  El  Amparo, 
in  the  State  of  Apure,  has  been  oflicially  opened.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  the  line  which  extends  to  the  Colombian  frontier,  passing  through 
Valencia,  Acarigua,  (iuanare.  Nutrias,  Bruzual,  Palmarito,  and 
Guasdalito. 

New  road. — The  executive  of  Bolivar  district  has  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  road  between  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Cabimas,  and  Lagu- 
sw)2s— 2:'— Uiill.  :5 —  a 
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nilla.  The  road  will  he  (i  meters  wide  and  will  be  constructed 
according  to  the  latest  advances  in  scientific  road  building,  with  all 
the  necessary  viaducts  and  bridges.  A  special  commission  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  project. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

Budget. — The  budget  law  for  1920  was  declared  by  Congress  to 
be  effective  also  for  1921,  with  changes  in  the  allotments  for  Con¬ 
gress,  War  Department,  public  works,  and  subsidies,  as  follows: 
Congress,  5,720,780  pesos  national  currency;  Interior,  59,479,426.52; 
foreign  relations  and  worship,  4,941,074.01;  Treasury,  18,240,600; 
public  debt,  124,300,484.94;  justice  and  public  instruction, 
88,280,385.48;  war,  44,145,357.50;  navy,  36,459,1 17.45;  agriculture, 
10,515,800;  public  works,  14,304,835;  pensions,  longevity,  and  re- 
tiretl  pay,  17,041,284.72;  public  works  (in  bonds),  55,436,600; 
articles  5  and  6  of  the  present  law  (which  provide  for  four  months’ 
salary  increases),  18,612,800;  subsidies,  14,753,470,  giving  a  total 
of  457,473,475.08  national  currency  in  cash  and  55,430,600  in  bonds. 
Article  3  of  the  budget  ti.ves  the  appropriation  for  charity  and  sub¬ 
sidies  as  14,753,470  pesos. 

Short  term  Tre.asury  notes. — The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  has 
arranged  with  the  banks  of  the  capital  to  renew  for  180  days  at  6 
per  cent  interest  2.500,000  pesos  of  the  Treasury  notes. 

BRAZIL. 

Supervision  of  banks. — The  following  quotas  for  expenses  of 
bank  supervision  were  paid  into  the  collector’s  office  of  the  Federal 
District;  Milreis  7,083.33,  by  the  Agenda  Financial  de  Portugal; 
milreis  3,544.10,  by  the  Banco  de  Petropolis;  milreis  354.16,  by  the 
Sociedade  Cooperativa  Popular  de  Credito;  milreis  1,305.54,  by  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce;  milreis  7,083,333,  by  the  Banco  do 
Ilio  de  Janeiro;  milreis  l,0(i2,500,  by  the  Sociedade  Anonyma  Coope¬ 
rativa  Auxiliadora;  milreis  5,833,333,  by  the  Sociedade  Popular 
Brasileira;  milreis  1,002,500,  by  the  Sociedade  Anonyma  Coopera¬ 
tiva  Economica. 

uolo.mbia. 

Loan.  -The  Government  has  obtained  a  loan  for  £80,000  from  an 
English  firm.  Half  will  be  used  for  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt 
and  the  remainder  for  other  urgent  expenses. 
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(THA. 

IxTKKKST  ()\  LOAN'.  -'Plu*  K.xocutivi'  iiiit liorizod  ill  Di'ceinber  tiu* 
payiuont  tlirouj^h  tlu*  liaiico  del  Coiueirio  of  the  sum  of  .$650,000. 
interest  and  amortization  on  the  loan  made  hv  the  I’nited  States  to 
(’uha  duriiif;  the  (Ireat  War. 

'rRKAsuKY  coLLKcTioxs. — The  undei’sei'retarv  of  finance  has 
reported  the  amounts  collected  for  revenues  and  ta.xes  from  May  to 
November,  1921.  The  total  is  .$:t5,K99,975.0().  divided  as  follows: 
May,  $6,449,737.27;  dune.  $5,451,575;  July,  $5,517,71S.9S;  Aufiust, 
$5,361,587.94;  Septemher,  $4.6.30.486.24;  October,  $4,199,417.13; 
and  November,  $4.289.4.52.50. 

IHIMIXICAX  UKITIILK'. 

UKDEMmoN  OF  BONDS.  264  hoiids  of  $.500  each,  Si'ries  1),  is.sue  of 
1918,  were  desij^nated  by  lot  for  redemption  on  January  1.  1922. 

Remission  of  srKTA.\Es--.See  ])a};e  297. 

ECIAIMIR. 

Inco.me  t.\.\  decree. — A  lej;islative  decree  imposes  an  income  ta.\ 
on  individuals.  aj;i  ncies,  hanks  or  business,  including;  forei};ners  with 
capital  invested  in  Kcuador,or  those  who  have  lived  in  the  country  for 
over  three  months.  Such  persons  must  make  an  income  tax  return 
on  an  amount  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  tlieir  capital.  The  exec¬ 
utive  will  fix  the  rate  of  the  tax  within  the  followiiifr  minima  and 


maxima : 

Cer  cent. 

1. (MH)  to  2.(KK)  .siicrt's .  4  to  J 

2. (Htl  to  :t.(KK)  sucres .  1  to  J 

to  4,000  8ucr(*s .  4  to  1 

4,(K)1  to  .5.(HK)  sucres .  1  to  14 

•j.lKIl  to  7.000  sucres .  1  to  2 

7,001  to  lO.OIKl  8ucr<*s .  14  to  24 

10,(K)1  to  20. (MK)  stUTCs .  2  to  4 

20.001  to  :i0,(Kt0  sucn*s .  4  to  ') 

:{0,(K)1  to  lO.OtH)  sucrw .  ■')  to  »« 

40,(K)1  to  .50,000  sucres .  7  to  !l 

■50,001  sucrt*s  and  ui)wanls .  !•  toll 


and  2.5  |>er  cent  additional  for  each  lO.OtKI  suert's  or  fraction  thereof. 

'Paxpayers  luivinj;  an  annual  income  j;reater  than  .5,()()()  sucri's  will 
also  pay  a  surtax,  rejrulated  as  follows; 

I’vr  •■ent . 


■5,(K)l  to  7,000  sucres .  4 

7,001  to  10,000  sucres .  I 

10,001  to  20,000  8ucr«“s .  14 

20,001  to  20,000  sta  res .  2 

to  40. (KK)  sucres .  24 

40.0(10  sucres  and  upwards .  2 
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I  urci  AV. 

liriMiKT. — Tlu‘  1)11(1*101  of  Ciovornniont  oxponsos  in  force  to  October 
31,  11121,  was  extended  to  .binuarv  31,  11122,  pendinj;  action  on  a  n(‘w 
bud<ret, 

VKXKZIKI-A. 

.Sii.VKit  coixs.  ()(1(1, (1(1(1  bolivars  have  been  a|)propriated  to  cover 
the  coinajre  of  (»,(l(l(l,(l(10  bolivars  in  silver,  authorized  by  a  decree  of 
April,  11121. 


HOI.IVIA. 


Alcohol  imi'ohts.  In  vi{‘w  of  the  larjje  ini|)orts  of  alcohol  in 
11121,  ('on{;ress  desires  to  prot(*et  the  national  licpior  manufactorii's 
and  has  thendore  upheld  the  law  of  .lanuary  23.  llllS,  which  nation- 
aliz(‘d  the  alcohol  industry  and  forbade  the  importation  of  forc'ifjn 
alcohols  and  raw  material  for  the  distilling  of  spirits. 

COLOMIUA. 

C'rccTA  KAILKOAI). — The  suiii  of  .■),(l(l(l,(l(l(l  pi'sos,  at  the  rate  of 
1  ,(1(1(1, (1(1(1  p(*sos  a  year,  has  been  appropriat(‘d  from  any  funds  accru- 
inj;  to  the  National  Treasury  durinj;  the  next  five  yeaix  from  sourc(*s 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  taxes,  this  amount  to  be  used  for  con- 
structinj;  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  ('ucuta  to  the  Ma<;dalena  River. 
The  Clov(‘rument  has  b(*en  ^rant(‘d  authority  by  the  same  law  to 
raise  a  loan  <;uaranteed  by  the  a|)propriation  and  the  income  derived 
from  the  railroad. 

W.VTKK  SKIJVICK.  ('arta<;ena  and  other  municipaliti(‘s  havin*;  ports 
open  to  foreifin  comm(*rce  have  b(*eii  em|)ower(*d  by  a  recent  law  to 
place  a  tax  of  (1.4  per  c(*nt  on  real  <*state  in  order  to  meet  the  payment 
on  loans  us<*d  for  the  development  of  the  water  syst(‘m. 

CO.STA  RICA. 

Kirk  ixscraxck  dkcrkk.  On  l)(*cember  14  the  Pivsident  of  the 
Republic  issued  a  decree  fjovernin"  the  issuance  of  lire  insurance  poli¬ 
cies.  It  states  that  no  policies  will  lx*  issued  without  previous 
inspection  by  a  (lovernnu'iit  insurance  inspt*ctor.  Three  such 
insp(>ctors  will  be  appointixl  by  the  Oovernment  to  appraise  property. 
One  will  have  charjic  of  the  fire  insurance  of  real  property  in  the 
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(•a|)ital,  one  the  supplies,  furniture,  and  inaehinerv  of  the  business 
firms  and  industries  in  the  capital,  and  the  third  will  attend  to  in- 
suranee  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Persons  desirinjj  to  insure  prop¬ 
erty  must  present  a  list  ai\d  inventory  »»f  the  same  which  will  then 
he  checked  hy  the  (Jovernment  investijjator. 

Lkoislatiox  ox  medicixk  axi)  hygikxe, — Don  Bienvenido  Ortiz 
has  recently  completed  a  hook  containing  a  compilation  of  laws  on 
medicine  and  hygiene  from  1(S24  to  15)21. 

(  TBA. 

SroAK  Fixaxce  ('ommissiox.-  The  President  has  issued  a  decree 
hy  virtue  of  which  the  Sugar  Finance  (’ommission,  created  hy  decree 
No.  155  of  15)21,  ceased  on  .lanuary  1,  1922,  to  exercise  the  powers 
granted  t()  it  for  the  sale  and  shipment  of  sugar  produced  from  the 
15)15),  15)20,  and  15)21  crops,  with  the  exception  of  the  sugar  on 
shipboard  in  foreign  ports  or  already  contracted  for  shipment. 
Since  January  1  owners  of  sugar  remaining  from  the  crops  named 
have  been  able  to  dispose  of  it  as  desired,  noting  each  sale  as 
reepured  by  law  and  reporting  it  to  the  Sugar  Finance  ('ommission. 

DOMIXICAX  KEPI'BLIC. 

Water  rkjiits. — Executive  order  No.  318,  the  law  for  the  conser¬ 
vation  and  distribution  of  water  in  arid  regions,  is  amended  by 
Executive  order  No.  685)  as  follows:  Public  water  rights  granted 
under  this  law  for  agricultural  purposes  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Dej)artment  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration  by  the  owners  of  the 
land  or  in  his  name  or.  in  case  of  a  concession,  by  the  concessionary. 
When  water  rights  for  a  certain  parcel  of  land  are  once  obtained,  they 
shall  in  the  future  be  inseparable  from  that  parcel  except  wdien  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  department  for  good,  sufficient,  and  equitable  reasons. 
A  transfer  may  be  made  oidy  in  favor  of  other  land  held  by  the 
owner  of  the  water  rights.  If  water  rights  are  not  properly  made 
use  of  for  seven  consecutive  years,  the  rights  may  be  declared  void 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  central  Government. 

Kemis.siox  of  surtaxes.-  Article  44  of  Executive  order  No.  282 
provided  for  certain  surtaxes  on  delinquent  property  taxes.  Execu¬ 
tive  order  No.  692  of  December  6,  15)21,  authorize<f  the  national  treas¬ 
urer  to  remit  or  make  reimbursement  of  half  the  surtaxes  for  the  fiscal 
year  1921-22,  which  were  paid  on  or  before  December  31,  1921,  and 
appropriated  .$15,000  for  the  jnirpose. 

ECUA1K)R. 

Hydrouarbox  deposits  law. — The  law  defines  as  hydrocarbons 
all  formations  and  subterranean  deposits  of  mineral  oils,  natural 
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pisi's.  ))ituin(*ii,  lusphalt,  wax,  aiul  other  derivatives  of  petroleum. 
'Plu*  State  reserve's  the  ownership  of  all  hydroearlxui  fields  or 
deposits,  eoiieediiij;  them  only  as  leased  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
20  y**ars  with  the  privilefje  of  10  years'  (‘xtension.  Each  eonee's- 
sionary  must  pay  a  tax  of  o  12  per  e(‘nt  of  the  ijross  produet,  aeeord- 
iii"  to  the  zone  of  produetion.  The  payment  is  to  be  made  in  the 
product  at  the  w<*ll  or  in  money,  as  ma\’  he  decided  by  tin*  President. 
In  ease  of  money  payment  the  rate  will  h(>  based  on  the  prices  of  the 
New  York  and  London  markets,  less  the  transp<trtation  costs.  Tin* 
royalty  to  lx*  lixed  aeeordinj;  to  the  previous  bases  will  j^o  up  one 
unit  each  10  years,  hut  not  to  exceed  the  maximum.  In  addition 
to  the  previous  tax  each  holder  of  hydnx-arhon  concessions,  or 
unoccupied  land,  will  pay  an  advance  annual  land  tax  ]x*r  squan* 
hectare:  20  centavos  the  first  year,  40  the  sex-ond,  SO  the  third,  ami 
from  the  fourth  year  to  the  end  of  the  contract,  1  sucre  p(*r  hectare. 
This  tax  {jives  not  oidy  tlx*  ri{;ht  to  exploration  of  land  hut  the  us(‘ 
<»f  water,  wo<xI,  and  other  construetion  materials. 

One  provision  of  the  law  states  that  not  over  .j.OOO  hectan's  nor  less 
than  500  in  each  canton  may  he  {jiven  ti)  om*  person  or  corporation. 
The  issuance  of  several  eoneessions  in  different  cantons  of  one  province 
to  the  same  l(*sse<'  may  m)t  (‘xeeed  15,000  hectares  .  .  .  Persons 
seekiii"  com'cssions  must  furnish  the  bond  recpiired  by  law  and  j)rove 
their  technical  ami  financial  ability.  The  bond  shall  amount  to 
1,000  to  5,000  sucres  with  100  sucres  extra  for  each  100  Ix'ctares  in 
the  concession.  ...  If  exploitation  is  not  hetjun  within  four  years 
after  the  concession  is  {jranted,  the  latter  will  he  withdrawn.  The 
prices  for  which  the  products  resultin';  from  exploitation  are  sold 
shall  he  approv<*d  by  the  (l<n-<‘rntm‘nt,  l(*avin{;  to  the  lessee  a  imxlerate 
hut  reasonable  profit. 

The  Ix'ds  of  hydnx-arhons  in  the  oriental  r(‘{rion  of  tlx'  Republic 
are  excepted  from  this  law  and  are  {joverned  by  a  spt'cial  decree 
issued  in  1920.  Hydrocarbon  concessions  to  contractors  for  public 
works  in  Esmeraldas  Province  may  also  be  made. 

MKXICO. 

Rkmovai.  ok  I'UKSIDKXTIAL  rowKH.  -Under  ilate  of  December  9, 
1921,  a  le{;islative  decree  si{jned  by  tlx*  Presitlent  retracts  the  power 
of  apj)rovin{;  tlx*  annual  bud{ret  whicli  was  {jiven  to  the  Ex(*cutive 
by  the  27th  Le{;islature. 

PitACTicK  OF  MKDK  IXE  IX  SoxoKA.  A  rec(*ut  hiw  re{;ulat«*s  the 
pra**tice  of  medicim*  ami  similar  prof(*s.sions  in  Sonora.  To  practice 
medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  <xlontology,  or  |)harmacy  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  professiomd  degree  h*gally  authorized.  If  an  ap))lieant 
does  not  hold  a  d(*gn*e  issued  by  a  professional  sclxx)l  of  the  Republic, 
b\'  an  approved  forc'ign  univ(*ivitv,  or  by  a  f(»r«*ign  political  authority 
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which  reciprocally  recognizes  Sonora  permits,  an  examination  by  a 
board  named  by  the  Government  will  be  necessary.  Sixty  days’ 
time  was  allowed  for  r<‘gistering  titles  in  order  that  their  validity 
might  be  (b'termined. 

NlfARAGUA. 

Projectki)  legislation. — A  manufacturer  has  arrived  in  Managua 
to  submit  to  Congress  a  contract  for  the  production  of  cloth  and 
blankets  such  as  are  made  in  Mexico.  If  successful  in  introducing 
bis  machinery  from  Mexico,  be  intends  later  to  start  a  hat  factory,  a 
brewery,  and  a  steam  laundry.  The  representative  of  an  American 
wireless  company  is  also  to  present  a  contract  for  the  consideration 
of  Congn'ss.  The  company  wishes  to  establish  wireless  stations  in 
Managua,  BlueHelds,  and  Cabo  de  Gracias  a  Dios.  A  labor  law  is  to 
be  discussed  which  will  include  accidents,  hours  of  the  working  day, 
and  the  wages  of  laborers  and  artisans.  A  projected  petroleum  law 
with  features  suggested  by  the  Nicaraguan  consul  in  Tampico  will 
also  come  imder  discussion. 


I'ARAGUAY. 

Classification  and  tencre  of  teachers. — The  law  on  this 
subject,  No.  522  of  1921,  provides  that:  Article  1.  Primary  public 
school  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes — normal  professors, 
normal  teachers,  elementary  normal  teachers,  and  teachers.  The 
first  three  classes  are  composed  of  those  with  diplomas  from  the 
corresponding  institutions,  and  the  last  mentioned  lack  professional 
titles.  Article  2.  Primary  administrative  officers  and  teachers  may 
not  be  discharged  as  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  properly,  nor 
may  they  be  transferred  by  the  Directorate  General  without  the 
permission  of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  The  regulations 
will  determine  measures  to  be  taken  in  case  of  neglect  of  duty. 
Article  3.  Promotion  will  be  strictly  according  to  professional  rating, 
length  and  record  of  service.  Article  4.  Teachers’  salaries  are  to  be 
calculated  according  to  professional  standing,  length  and  record  of 
service  on  the  following  basis:  First  class,  normal  professors,  2,000 
pesos;  second  class,  normal  teachers,  1,000  pesos;  third  class,  nor¬ 
mal  elementary  teachei’s,  800  pesos;  and  fourth  class,  teachers 
without  titles,  400  pesos.  Article  5.  Salaries  thus  established  are  to 
be  paid  to  teachers  whatever  their  post,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  chair  which  will  be  included  in  the  corresponding  budget. 
The  President  will  fix,  in  accordance  with  the  budget,  travel  pay, 
excess  pay,  and  increases  for  special  offices.  Article  0.  No  teacher 
may  occupy  two  posts  of  the  same  rating  except  when  there  is  no 
one  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  such  a  case  the  teacher  will  receive  50 
per  cent  excess  pay.  Arti<*le  7.  Normal  teachers  who  have  served 
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as  directors  of  primary  schools  for  10  years,  (hirin';  5  years  of  which 
the  scliools  were  j;ra(lc(l,  will  h('  pronuOed  to  the  rank  of  normal 
profi'ssor:  also  those  who  have  shown  extraordinary  aptitude  and 
j;ood  character.  .  .  .  Article  8.  Untitled  teachers  will  he  made  ele¬ 
mentary  normal  teachers  if  they  pass  the  examinations  of  the  National 
('ouncil  of  Education.  .  .  .  Article  9.  Teachers  without  a  title 
with  less  than  .")  years*  service  may  at  any  time  be  replaced  by  teachers 
with  a  title  if  their  transfer  to  another  place  is  not  possible.  .  .  . 
Article  10.  All  teachers  titled  or  promoted  to  such  rating  have  a 
right  to  a  per  cent  increase  of  salary  every  .5  years  up  to  20  years 
if  they  have  satisfactorily  fuUilh'd  their  duties.  The  remaining 
articles  of  this  law  cover  the  rules  for  pensions,  school  management 
and  inspection,  and  other  related  matters. 

Ke(;ioxal  educatiox  coi’xcil. — The  latest  law  on  this  subject 
provides  that  the  regional  education  councils  shall  be  directly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  National  Council  of  Education.  The  primary 
schools  shall  be  dependent  up(tn  the  regional  councils  of  the  district 
in  which  they  are  listed,  but  not  the  normal  schools,  which  are 
depemdent  upon  the  National  Education  Council. 

Each  regional  council  of  education  is  to  be  composed  of  a  presi¬ 
dent,  two  members,  and  a  secretary,  the  first  three  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  upcm  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  while  the  secretary  is  the  appointee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  The  members’  term  of  ollice 
is  one  year,  after  which  they  are  eligible  for  reelection.  A  member 
must  be  a  resident  of  the  vicinity,  (pialified  by  character  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  should  j)referably  be  a  professional  man. 

Regional  councils  of  education  have  the  following  duties;  To  see 
to  the  fulfillment  of  education  laws,  regulations,  and  orders;  to 
watch  the  progr(?ss  of' schools;  to  keep  the  statistics  of  the  schools 
and  matters  thereto  appertaining:  to  pay  salaries,  as  the  money  is 
received:  to  advance  in  every  possible  way  the  progress  of  popular 
education  as  to  instruction,  improvements  in  the  corps  of  teachers, 
foundation  of  libraries,  and  holding  of  conferences:  and  to  perform 
other  similar  functions. 

The  president  of  the  regional  council  of  schools  is  the  director 
general  for  the  schools  of  his  region  and  holds  oflice  four  years.  The 
regional  director  of  schools  is  to  represent  the  regional  council  in 
public  acts  before  public  authorities  and  educational  authorities; 
authorize  payments,  accounts,  and  reports:  overs(*e  the  inspection 
of  schools;  make  a  personal  inspection  at  least  once  a  year  and  report 
to  the  general  directorate  of  schools;  and  go  to  the  capital  personally 
each  January  to  report  and  receive  instructions  for  the  new  year. 

Flach  regional  council  is  to  have  a  number  of  inspectors  determined 
annually  by  the  National  Council  of  Education,  who  are  to  be  located 
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in  the  distriet,  vinder  the  orders  of  the  rejiioind  eouneil  and  of  the 
rejiional  director. 

Military  school  for  arprentices. — The  military  school  for 
apprentices  has  been  orfjanized  hy  Decree  Xo.  13S90  to  train  hoys 
younger  than  10  years  and  not  older  than  20  to  become  military 
artisans.  Boys  who  enter  must  be  recommended  by  the  (leneral 
Protectorate  of  Mima’s  and  must  have  lost  father  and  mother,  have  a 
health  certilicate,  a  vaccination  certificate,  and  a  letter  from  the 
establishment  where  they  have  passed  the  two  previous  years.  The 
studies  are  in  part  theoretical  and  in  part  practical  -  Arithmetic, 
Spanish,  geography  and  national  history,  civics,  theoretical  military 
instruction  and  {jymnastics,  elementary  "cometry,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  music,  singing,  and  drawing,  carpentry  and  furniture 
making,  naval  construction,  general  mechanics,  tanning,  shoe 
making,  and  tailoring.  Gracluates  of  the  school  who  liave  not 
remained  the  10  years  in  the  school  recpiired  of  entrants  under  15 
may  work  outside  in  shops  by  paying  part  of  their  wages  into  the 
savings  department  and  part  into  the  school  treasury  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  tlius  continue  under  the  tutelage  of  the  school.  Students 
over  15  at  entrance  are  to  remain  in  tlie  school  for  five  years.  Gradu¬ 
ates  are  given  a  certificate  of  professional  competency. 

PERU. 

Water  and  dr.ux.vge  systems.  All  projects  for  providing  cities 
or  towns  with  drinking  water,  sewage  and  drainage  systems,  and 
for  garbage  disposal  must,  according  to  a  recent  decree,  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Public  Health  Bureau,  since  they  vitally  affect 
the  health  of  the  nation. 

Agricultural  laborers.  -The  agricultural  laborers  of  the 
Peruvian  valleys  have  been  asking  for  an  arrangement  which  would 
assure  them  higher  wages  and  more  permanent  employment.  In 
connection  with  the  former  (juestion,  the  Minister  of  Promotion  is 
considering  a  minimum  wage  scale  for  each  valley,  based  on  the 
cost  of  living  and  subject  to  an  increase  in  relation  to  the  sale  price 
of  e.xported  products. 

Both  wages  and  employment  are  considered  in  a  decree  of  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1921,  which  applies  to  the  agricultural  laborers  of  the  Chicama 
and  Santa  Catalina  valleys  of  Trujillo  Province.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  provisions  follow; 

The  lengtli  of  a  working  day  iiiliall  bo  eight  hours,  in  conformity  with  the  decree 
of  .lanuary  15,  1919,  and  any  agreenumt  for  a  longer  working  day.  wliich  may  in  no 
case  excetnl  12  hours,  must  be  referretl  for  approval  to  the  Labor  Inspection  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Cutting  and  loading  sugar  cane  shall  be  i)aid  for  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
amount  cut  or  loadtd.  Other  work  in  the  held  shall  be  gauged  by  the  work  done  by 
an  average  laborer  in  8  hours. 
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In  cast*  of  illness  proved  by  a  nie<iieal  certificate  the  laborer  lias  a  riglit  to  re<'eive 
half  his  wages,  plus  the  food  ration  usually  given  him.  If  he  has  no  family  and  is 
treated  in  a  hospital,  the  food  ration  need  not  be  given. 

If  for  any  reason  there  is  an  oversupply  of  laborers,  those  who  are  dismissent  on 
that  account  will  receive  two  months'  wage's  if  they  have  worked  more  than  six 
months,  and  one  month’s  wages  if  they  have  worke'd  more  than  two  months  and  less 
than  six.  This  provision  may  be  modifi«‘<l  in  the  light  of  the  information  ree-eived 
by  the  lAbor  Inspeelion  Commission. 

The  decree  also  provides  for  Government  bank  inspection  of  savings 
and  mutual  benefit  societies,  sanitary  and  educational  inspection, 
the  cessation  of  contract  labor,  new  telegraph  and  post  offices,  and 
the  creation  of  the  Labor  Inspection  Commission  already  mentioned, 
which  is  to  consist  of  a  Government  delegate,  an  estate  owner,  and 
a  bona  fide  laborer.  The  duties  of  this  commission  are  important 
as  showing  the  existence  and  trend  of  labor  legislation:  To  see  that 
the  regulations  of  the  present  decree  are  strictly  complied  with;  to 
intervene  in  and  to  terminate,  in  accordance  with  existing  regulations, 
disagreements  between  employees  and  laborei-s;  to  watch  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  laws  regarding  labor  accidents,  work  of  women  and 
chiUlren,  weekly  rest  period  (when  the  Sunday  rest  period  is  not 
given),  housing,  me<lical  attention,  schools  for  laborers,  and  all  labor 
laws  and  decrees  now  in  force  or  promulgated  in  the  future;  and  to 
propose  to  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  the  means  which  experience 
may  suggest  for  effecting  permanent  harmony  between  employers 
and  laborers. 

UHUOUAY. 

Pho.motion  of  national  industries. — A  law  of  December  2, 
1921,  offers  a  monopoly  of  manufacture  for  nine  years  to  those  who 
establish  or  reestablish  any  industry  using  national  raw  materials 
or  the  residue  or  waste  of  industries  already  functioning,  whether 
their  raw  material  is  native  or  imported.  This  monopoly  will  not 
be  granted  for  the  production  of  articles  of  food  for  persons  or  animals, 
unless  the  concessionaries  are  the  discoverers  of  the  product. 

Sanitary  port  reoulations. — The  National  (’ouncil  of  Hygiene 
has  established  specific  rules  for  the  docking  of  steamers.  Those 
which  have  on  board  or  have  had  during  the  passage  cases  of  cholera, 
bubonic  plague,  yellow  fever,  or  typhus  must  cast  anchor  at  the 
Flores  Sanitary  Station.  Other  regulations  are  established  for  less 
dangerous  diseases,  and  a  fine  is  provided  for  infringement  of  the 
provisions. 

Sale  of  drugs. — A  recent  ofiicial  resolution,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Hygiene  Council,  provides  that  ail  those  dealing  in  cocaine 
and  opium  or  its  derivatives  must  keep  a  record  of  receipts  and  sales 
of  those  drugs,  inspected  by  the  pharmacy  bureau.  Physicians, 
veterinarians,  and  dentists  are  forbidden  to  prescribe  them  in  quan¬ 
tities  exceeding  the  maximum  dose.  Patent  or  jiroprietary  medicines 
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containing  the  drugs  in  question  must  hear  a  label  iiulicating  the 
(|uality  ami  quantity  of  their  ingreilients. 

VENE/X'ELA. 

IIyduocauuon  LAW. — (’ongress  passed  in  July  of  last  year  a  law 
regarding  hytlrocarbons.  It  covers  in  detail  all  the  points  related  to 
exj)loration  for  and  exploitation  of  deposits  of  hydrocarbons. 

Kdi'cation  law. — The  main  provisions  of  the  new  education  law 
are  as  follows:  Any  competent  person  in  full  enjoyment  of  his  civil 
rights  may  found  schools  for  any  branch  of  learning  without  obtaining 
a  license  or  being  subject  to  official  regulations,  programs,  methods, 
or  t(‘xts.  'Phe  law  recognizes  the  following  divisions  of  instruction: 
Subprimary;  primary,  divided  into  elementary  and  advanced; 
secondary,  which  complements  the  primary  and  prepan's  for  higher 
iidvanced  studi«‘s;  normal,  elementary',  and  advanced;  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  including  medicine,  political  science,  theology,  physics,  mathe- 
nuitics,  and  bi»)logical  science,  and  philosoj)hy  and  letters;  special 
education,  including  agriculture,  industries,  trades,  and  other  similar 
branches;  jind  physical  training.  It  is  hoped  that  the  subprimary 
schools  (escuelas  maternales) ,  which  include  day  nurseries  and  kinder¬ 
gartens,  and  the  work  in  |)hysical  education  will  aid  materially  in 
reducing  infant  mortality. 

IClementary  primary  education  is  obligatory  for  all  children  be- 
twciui  7  and  1 1  years  of  age.  and  physical  training  for  all  students 
under  21 . 

Th(‘  second  section  of  the  law  refers  to  h*gal  degrees  aiul  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  tlie  others  to  official  instruction,  the  National  ('ouncil  of 
Instruction,  and  other  important  subjects. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


I’A  K  AU  I'A  Y-l'  N  IT  ED  STATES. 

('dmmekcial  tkavei.eks’  conventjon.  By  Law  521  the  Clovern- 
ment  of  Paraguay  appri»ved  the  (’ommercial  Travelers’  Convention 
>igned  in  Washington,  1).  (\,  October  20,  1919,  by  the  diplomatic 
re|)r«'sentative  of  Paraguay,  Don  Manuel  (londra,  and  the  Seendary 
of  .State  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kob(*rt  Lansing. 

VENE/.t'ELA. 

1  NTEKNATioNAL  WiRELEss  CONVENTION.  -Congress  has  approved 
the  participation  of  Venezuela  in  the  International  Wireless  ('onven- 
ti(»n  sigm'd  in  London  July  5,  1912, 
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AI{(JKXT!XA. 

(’oMMKXi'KMKXT  KXiiiBiTioxs. — Kxhihitions  of  liai»«l\v(>rk  wi*ri‘  lu*l»l 
ill  mniiy  schools  before  they  closed  in  Dc'cemher  for  the  summer 
vaeatioii.  That  in  the  Parana  Domestic  Science  S<*hool  contained  an 
interestinj;  eolleetion  of  machine  drawn  work,  woven  hats,  dress- 
makiiif;,  tailorin*;,  cookin';,  line  laundry,  and  other  specialties. 

In  dujuy  the  weavinj;  of  the  Academy  Sarmiento  pupils  and  the 
woolen  cloth  and  dyes  attracted  much  favorable  attention.  The 
designs  are  mostly  Incaic  in  character. 

The  National  Vocational  School  in  ('hivilcoy  showed  examples  of 
carpiMitrv,  foundry  work,  and  tool  making. 

BOLIVIA. 

New  ekee  school.  -A  number  of  normal  graduates  who  have 
held  important  posts  as  teachers  have  recently  formed  a  new  free 
school.  In  the  morning  session  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  com¬ 
position,  metric  system,  and  geometry  are  taught,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  session  history,  geography,  and  varitms  forms  of  outdoor  and 
indoor  physical  culture  and  sports.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the 
school  to  give  a  well-balanced  education,  developing  the  civic,  moral, 
and  esthetic  sense  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  their  intellectual  life. 

Cuaxoes  IX  PRiMAKY  EDUC.VTiox. — The  (lovernment  has  ruled  that 
manual  training  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  primary  schools  of  the 
capitals  of  departments.  The  manual-training  course  begins  in  the 
fourth  year. 

COLOMBIA. 

School  ix  the  Sierra  Nevada. — A  number  of  parents  have  sub¬ 
scribed  .?15,0()()  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
near  Cordoba,  in  the  department  of  the  Magdalena.  The  school  will 
be  situated  at  an  altitude  of  1,400  meters  above  sea  level,  where  there 
is  an  average  temperature  of  1S°  C.  Boys  from  14  to  lo  years  of 
age  will  be  received,  and  the  faculty  will  be  carefully  selected.  The 
excellent  climate  and  the  healthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  location 
will  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  modern  high  school. 

COST.\  RICA. 


Diplomas  for  xormal  stcdexts.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
has  issued  a  proclamatiim  stating  the  reipiirements  for  diplomas  as 
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I  toacluTs.  Ill  the  future  no  teacher's  diploma  will  he  re<;istere(l 
..I  oHice  of  primary  education  unless  ec'-ompanied  by  a  certificate 
showin*;  the  personal  and  professional  (j  lications  of  the  normal 
school  };raduate.  Amonji  the  points  on  which  information  is  asked 
are  academic  and  jicdaijojiical  traininj;,  practice  teachinji,  and  the 
interest  of  the  applicant  in  child  life  and  problems.  For  the  present 
year  the  data  obtained  fnun  the  scIkk)!  records  will  suffice. 

('lo.sixc  K.MiiBiTiox.  -The  »;irls  of  the  Heredia  Normal  School 
held  an  exhibition  of  their  manual  work  done  durinj;  the  year.  The 
sum  of  8.84h  colones  was  earned  by  the  sale  of  articles. 

DOM  INK  AX  UKPUBI.K  . 

IxcuKASE  IN  LOCAL  BUDOKTs.  -As  the  15  per  cent  of  the  <;eneral 
receipts  for  the  commune  of  Los  Llanos,  allotted  by  law  to  public 
instruction,  amounts  to  S5,871.St)  more  than  the  sum  estimated  in 
the  budjjet,  the  surplus  will  be  spent  as  follows;  Furniture,  S700; 
supplies,  .'§871.S();  freight  and  cartajje,  SlOO:  construction  and  re¬ 
pairs,  S4,()()0;  and  school  e(|uipment,  $200. 

The  commune  of  Ilato  Ma3'o  also  has  a  surplus,  which  in  its  case 
amounts  to  $1,001.42;  the  moiu\v  will  be  spent  for  similar  purposes, 
includiu};  a<;rieultural  tools. 

Anothku  .school  of  co.m.mkuck. — .V  school  of  commerce  will  be 
established  in  San  Pedro  de  Macons  under  private  auspices.  The 
new  school  in  Santiajjo  was  mentioned  in  last  month’s  Bulletin. 

ECUADOK. 

Fouktii  Students’  C'onokess.  The  Fourth  (’onjjress  of  Students 
of  La  (Jran  (’(tlombia  (('olomhia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela)  will  meet 
in  Quito  in  Mav.  1022,  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversarv  of  the  battle  of  Pichincha.  The  topics  laid 
down  for  disiTission  include  the  following;:  Proj^ram  of  univei’sitv 
students  rejiardinj;  the  theory  and  [iractice  of  the  State  concerning 
property,  taking  into  consideration  the  world  socialist  movement ; 
part  to  be  taken  in  encouraging  immigration;  university  action  tend¬ 
ing  to  unify  labor  legislation  in  the  three  countries  represented; 
estahlislirneiit  of  medieal  schools;  legislative  measures  for  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  rules  eoncerning  mutual  recognition  of  academic 
titles;  ndorm  in  the  methods  of  teaching  natural  sciences  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  with  their  practical  applications;  reform  in  the  teaching  of 
law;  and  the  importance  of  estahlishing  a  federation  of  students  of 
La  (iran  ('olomhia  in  order  to  unify  the  soeial,  political,  and  economic 
action  of  the  university  students  of  the  three  countries. 

Educa'iton  sv.stem. — There  are  three  normal  schools  in  Ecuador. 
The  .luan  Montalvo  Normal  Institute  at  (^uito  is  for  young  men,  and 
the  Manuela  ('afiizares  Normal  Institute  in  the  same  eitv,  and  the 
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Rita  L(‘cumlM‘rrv  Normal  Institute  in  (juaya(|uil,  for  girls.  Schools 
giving  special  instruction  are:  The  Vocational  Schools  of  Quito. 
Tulcan,  and  Portoviejo,  and  the  Pedro  Carbo  ('ommercial  High 
School  of  Balua  de  CarA(|uez.  The  Vocational  School  of  Quito  offers 
coui*ses  in  typography,  binding,  jihotogravure,  carriage  manufac¬ 
ture,  carpentry,  mechanics,  shoemaking,  saddlery,  tailoring,  engrav¬ 
ing,  tanning,  and  ceramic  work.  The  name,  location,  and  attendance 
of  schools  of  secondary  and  advanced  education  are  given  below: 


Name  of  sfhool. 


Alleiiil- 

aiicp. 


Tulcan .  BoHvar . 

Ibarra .  Teodoro  Udniez  dc  la  Barra. 

Quito . I  Mejia . 

Latacuiifta . .  Vicente  Lcdii . 

Ambato . ;  Bolivar . 

Riobainba .  Maldonado . 

(Suaratula .  Pedro  Carbo . 

Azogucs .  Juan  B.  V4squpz . 

Cuenca .  Benigno  Malo . 

Loja .  Bernardo  V'aldivicso . 

Machala .  N  uevc  de  Octubre . 

Babahoyo .  Eugenio  Espejo . 

Portoviejo .  Ulmedo . 

Otiayaquil .  Vicente  Rocafucrie . 


Total . 

I 


;« 

'lO 

7*i 

Ii2 

1211 

t»7 

22."> 

124 

fil 

liO 

4S 


1,11.29 


'I'here  are  three  universities:  The  Central  University  at  Quito,  the 
University  of  Guavas  at  Guayaquil,  and  the  University  of  Azuay  at 
Cuenca.  There  is  ulso  a  ITniversity  Junta  at  Loja.  The  students 
in  the  universiti(*s  and  the  university  Junta  of  Loja  are  taking  the 
following  courses:  Law,  297;  medicine.  291:  .science,  99;  jJiarmacv, 
49;  dentistry,  ;i7;  obstetrics,  23;  nursing,  11;  total,  744. 

The  State  supports  university  instruction  by  an  annual  subsidy  of 
SO, 000  sucres,  which,  added  to  the  other  revenue  assigned  to  this 
branch,  amounts  to  a  total  of  941,335.57  sucres.  There  is  also  a  tine 
national  library  and  ah  astronomical  laboratory,  which  is  w(*ll 
e(|uipped. 

II.AITI. 


Courses  ok  .study.  The  Moniteur  of  DecemlxT  3,  10.  and  14, 
1921,  |)ublishes  the  courses  of  study  for  the  trade  and  domestic 
science  school  for  girls.  The  subjects  of  the  houseke(*ping  course 
include  clothing,  laundry  work,  foods  and  nutrition,  adulteration  of 
htods,  theoretieal  and  practieal  cookery,  table  service,  i  nd  house- 
hohl  accounts.  In  the  Moniteur  of  Deeember  21,  1921,  is  given  tin* 
course  of  study  for  Section  C,  Latin-scientific,  of  the  privatf*  secondary 
schools. 

MK.MUO. 


Prooressix  EDUf  ATiox.  -Ill  the  January  numluT  of  the  Bui.letix 
was  given  a  brief  outline  of  tin*  plans  of  the  department  of  educatitni 
for  1922.  One  of  its  chief  aims  is  the  eradication  of  illiteracy;  in  this 
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cause  iiiauy  volunteer  Uuichers  are  enlisted,  while  the  work  is  hi'iiifj 
prosecuted  by  other  means  as  well.  A  popular  center  in  a  crowded 
district  of  Mexico  City  is  meeting  with  great  success  in  this  direction. 
A  new  school  is  to  be  built  early  in  1922  on  the  common  land  returiu'd 
to  each  town  of  the  Federal  district  so  that  the  children  of  the  rural 
sections  may  receivi*  instruction  in  the  daytime  and  their  parents  in 
the  evening. 

The  schools  of  Mexico  City  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
department.  A  vocational  school,  which  will  also  offer  a  home  to 
orphans,  was  opeiu'd  in  Pachuca  on  New  Year’s  Day.  Kvery  boy 
has  his  choice  of  becoming  skilled  as  a  carpenter,  ironworker,  eh‘c- 
trician,  automobile  repair  man,  garage  foreman,  machinist,  tailor, 
baker,  printer,  or  shoemaker.  All  the  equipment  necessary  for  a  large 
modern  shoeshop  was  ordered  from  the  United  States. 

Higher  education  as  well  is  receiving  attention.  New  uidversities 
are  to  be  established  in  three  places — Pachuca,  State  of  Hidalgo, 
M6rida,  State  of  Yucatfin,  and  Culiac&n,  State  of  Sinaloa.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  last  theiv  will  be  a  museum,  to  which  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts  has  sent  a  collection  of  pictures  and  the  National 
Archeological  Museum  some  casts  of  primitive  Mexican  monuments. 
'I'lu*  Department  of  Education  will  provide  a  good  library. 

PARAGUAY. 

Medical  pr()fe.ss<)r. — The  Paraguayan  (lovi'niment  has  engaged 
Prof.  Andre,  of  France,  to  teach  in  the  school  of  medicine  for  three 
years,  beginiung  March,  1922. 

Physical  culture.  'Phe  physical  culture  section  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Institute  is  preparing  a  physical  culture  program  in  which  a 
swimming  contest  is  to  be  featured.  Under  the  direction  and  patron* 
age  of  the  Paraguayan  Institute  the  physical  culture  idea  is  being 
spread  tlu'ough  the  schools  and  is  t(Miding  to  produce  young  citizens 
with  properly  developed  botlies. 

(’l.ASSIFICATIOX  AND  TENURE  OF  TEACHERS. — See  page  299. 

Kegional  EDUCATION  COUNCILS.-  See  page  300. 

Military  si'hool  for  apprentices.  -See  page  301. 

PERU. 

Popular  education.  Uiuler  the  name  of  Universidad  Popular 
the  students  of  the  Uiuversity  of  Lima  are  conducting  classes  and 
lectures  for  workmen  in  that  city  and  near-by  towns,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin.  Some  of  the  recent  lectures  have 
covered  the  subjects  of  dimtal  hygiene,  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  normal 
and  diseased  organisms,  the  necessity  of  oxygen  for  good  health,  with 
illustrative  expc'riments,  and  practical  anatomy,  with  first-aid  instruc- 
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turns  ill  casi*  of  fractures.  A  campaiiin  of  typhoid  piweiitioii  is  also 
hi'iiij;  wajjod  hy  nu'aiis  of  priiitod  leaflets.  A  musical  pro<;ram  is 
usually  jjiveii  at  the  close  of  the  lecturi*. 

Ill  Trujillo  the  Students’  and  Laborers’  Leafjue  has  started  a  free 
“Academia  Popular,”  which  opened  with  the  followin*;  courses; 
Spanish,  practieal  arithmetic,  ethics  and  civics,  constitution  of  Peru, 
labor  lejjislation,  practical  f;eometry,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Scif<M)L  I'OK  .M'KSKS.— .Since  ltM7  the  Lima  school  for  men  and 
wonuMi  nurses  in  connection  with  the  Dos  de  Mayo  and  .Santa  Ana 
hospitals  and  the  Victor  Lar<*o  Herrera  Asylum  has  been  granting 
diplomas  to  those  comjileting  the  eourse  and  passing  the  examination. 
Of  the  graduates  l(i  are  em|)loyed  by  the  Puhlie  C'harity  Society 
of  Lima  aiul  9  in  private  hospitals  and  clinics. 

HEPUBI.IC  OF  CK.NTUAI.  AMERICA. 

Private  com.merciae  .scikmil. — A  new  private  school  of  commerce 
has  been  opened  in  Guatemala  ('it\'  with  the  following  curriculum: 
First  year,  Spanish  grammar,  practical  arithmetic,  Hi-st-year  English, 
instruction  in  civics,  correspondence,  and  typing;  second  year, 
commercial  geography,  commercial  arithmetic,  second-year  English, 
fii-st-year  French,  bookkeeping:  third  year,  commercial  arithmetic, 
third-year  English,  second-year  French,  mercantile  and  international 
law.  (tovernment  military  accounting  and  financial  law;  fourth  year, 
fourth-year  English,  third-year  French,  political  economy  and  finance, 
stenography  and  typewriting,  and  hank,  agricultural,  and  mercantile 
accounting. 

Fixai.  examix  vtioxs  of  .voRUT'i.TfRAi,  .sciKM)!.. — The  Scliool  of 
Agriculture  of  Guatemala  held  its  final  examinations  December  Hi 
and  17.  As  part  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  year  it  gave 
an  exhibition  of  the  farm  machinery  in  use  and  hehl  an  inspection  of 
the  plots  cultivated  hy  the  students. 

New  .sctkmu.s  ix  Hoxdi'Ras.  A  new  private  school  for  young 
ladies  is  to  he  opened  in  the  town  of  Santa  Ana  during  the  piTsent 
year.  In  Ocotepeipie  a  hoard  of  education  has  been  organized  to 
establish  a  school  of  secondary  instruction  for  the  whole  department. 
Athhitida,  a  paper  of  La  ('eiha,  has  opened  a  campaign  for  a  normal 
school  to  he  located  in  the  northern  coast  region  so  that  teachers 
may  he  trained  for  that  part  of  the  Republic. 

Boys'  .sciiooi,. — A  parents’  committee  in  Sonsonate,  Salvador, 
has  decided  to  establish  a  primary  and  secondary  schoid  for  hoys, 
both  hoarding  and  day  pupils. 

Girls’  voc  atioxai.  .sciiooi,  exhibitiox. — An  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  the  girls’  vocational  school  in  San  Salvador  was  held  on  November 
30,  1921.  The  exhibits  filled  three  rooms  and  included  painting. 
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modeling,  artificial  flowers,  hand  and  machine  embroideries,  cutting 
and  dressmaking,  straw  and  fancy  hats,  bookbinding,  drawing,  and 
other  articles. 

URUGUAY. 

Government  department  schools. — The  Navy  has  started  a 
school  for  mechanics  at  the  national  dry  dock. 

A  school  has  been  opened  by  the  Interior  Department  for  members 
of  the  police  force  desiring  to  become  civil  guards.  It  is  hoped 
later  to  add  preliminary  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
police  service. 

Industrial  schools. — Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  the 
progressive  industrial  schools  of  Uruguay  partially  described  in  the 
February  number.  Recognizing  their  usefulness,  the  Government 
has  appropriated  80,000  pesos  for  new  schools  of  this  type  to  be 
founded  in  1922. 


First  girls’  camp. — In  February  the  first  girls’  camp  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Buenos  Aires  was  opened  in  Adela.  A  party  went  off 
provided  vrith  all  the  necessities,  including  gymnasium  and  bathing 
suits,  to  enjoy  for  the  first  time  the  freedom  of  “camping  out.” 
Volley  ball,  basket  ball,  baseball,  swimming,  and  rowing  were  popu¬ 
lar  sports.  After  evenings  spent  around  the  glowing  camp  fire,  the 
girls  slept  soundly  in  their  tents  under  the  eucalyptus  trees. 

Maternity  ward. — A  maternity  ward  built  as  a  memorial  to 
Dolia  Sara  de  la  Serna  by  her  husband,  Sr.  Pedro  Gandulfo,  has  been 
added  to  the  Hospital  Luisa  C.  de  Gandulfo  in  Lomas  de  Zamora. 
The  new  ward  has  most  cheerful  surroundings  and  coloring  as  its  red 
tile  roof  contrasts  with  the  greens  of  the  surrounding  gardens. 

Radium  for  Buenos  Aires  Hospital. — Dr.  Pedro  J&uregui  has 
secured  in  Paris  for  Don  Manuel  Escasany  200  milligrams  of  radium 
for  the  Spanish  Hospital  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Maternity  ward  for  tubercular  patients. — ^A  new  maternity 
ward  for  tubercular  patients  has  been  opened  in  the  Hospital  Vicente 
L6pez  y  Planes.  There  are  32  beds  in  a  two-story  building  with 
steam  heat  and  electric  lights,  operation  rooms,  sterilization  room, 
nursery,  consultation  rooms,  dispensary,  and  all  the  improvements 
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of  a  modern  hospital.  This  is  the  first  ward  for  tubercular  mothers 
in  the  country  and  now  such  sufferers  as  formerly  could  not  find 
proper  hospital  care  on  account  of  having  this  contagious  disease  will 
have  the  necessary  attention. 

Society  for  protection  of  infancy. — It  has  been  decided  to 
build  at  a  cost  of  300,000  pesos  an  annex  to  the  Asylum  Teodelina 
Alvear  de  Lezica  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Infancy. 

CHILE. 

Chilean  League  for  Social  Hygiene. — Last  November  this 
society,  whose  purpose  is  the  moral,  social,  and  scientific  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  race,  laid  the  cornerstone  for  its  first  polyclinic.  In  the 
pursuit  of  its  purposes  the  society  hopes  to  make  use  of  all  the 
resources  of  science  for  prevention  and  cure,  prophylaxis  against  in¬ 
fection,  isolation  to  prevent  further  propagation,  destruction  of  the 
foci  of  infection,  opportunity  for  a  complete  cure,  scientific,  hygienic. 
Mid  moral  propaganda,  and  counsel  and  help  towards  regeneration 
fcHfeed  on  the  most  modern  physiological,  psychological,  and  social 
fiinciplcs.  The  league  utilizes  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose 
all  the  individual  and  social  dynamic  forces — science,  religion,  family 
MBiiment,  public  authority,  capital,  and  labor. 

Miners’  welfare. — ^The  Mercurio  de  Santiago  in  one  of  its  recent 
numbers  gave  an  account  of  the  provision  made  by  a  copper  mining 
company,  “El  Teniente,”  for  the  recreation  and  general  social  welfare 
of  the  miners.  Comfortable  assembly  rooms  are  open  Thursdays  and 
Sundays.  They  are  supplied  with  player  pianos,  libraries,  and  can¬ 
teens  serving  soft  drinks.  The  men  have  “estudiantinas.”  or 
musical  clubs,  which  both  play  and  sing.  Moving  pictures  are  offered 
at  low  prices.  A  large  gymnasium  offers  an  opportunity  for  boxing 
and  other  indoor  sports,  while  tennis  courts  and  football  grounds  are 
provided  outside. 

The  company  intends  to  construct  an  industrial  school  in  which  the 
miners'  diildren  may  be  prepared  for  work  in  the  mines  as  me¬ 
chanics,  electricians,  boiler  makers,  or  laborers  skilled  in  other  trades. 

The  company  maintains  other  institutions  beneficial  to  the  miners, 
such  as  the  hospknL  -Mhioh  is  provided  with  an  excellent  laboratory, 
an  X-ray  madune,  and  an  operating  room,  and  the  store  in  which 
every  sort  of  aafirrhandi  i  is  sold  at  a  charge  of  10  per  cent  over 
wholesale  prices. 

In  the  aane  in  which  the  mine  is  situated  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  absolutely  forbidden.  Guards  are  employed  at  a  cost 
of  50,000  pesos  a  year  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  liquor. 

Welfare  department. — ^The  boards  of  directors  of  the  Mortgage 
Bank,  the  Santiago  Savings  Bank,  and  the  National  Savings  Bank 
have  formed  a  welfare  department  for  the  employees  of  those  institu- 
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tions.  This  department  is  divided  into  three  parts — pensions, 
savings,  and  life  insurance.  The  last  will  be  obligatory  for  all  em¬ 
ployees  under  50  years  of  age.  The  amount  of  the  policy  will  not  be 
less  than  a  year’s  salary  nor  greater  than  50,000  pesos. 

Instituto  Sanitas. — This  is  the  name  of  a  modem  clinic  in  San¬ 
tiago,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  South  America.  It  makes  a 
specialty  of  radiotherapy,  for  which  it  is  equipped  with  apparatus  of 
200,000  volts. 

COLOMBIA. 

Modern*  hospital. — group  of  distinguished  Colombian  physi¬ 
cians  has  recently  established  in  Barranquilla  a  modem  hospital, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  Opera¬ 
tions  are  performed  by  surgeons  who  are  graduates  of  Colombian  or 
United  States  universities.  The  clinic  has  a  complete  modem  outfit, 
including  X-ray  and  bacteriological  sections  and  a  ward  for  the 
treatment  of  contagious  diseases.  There  are  rooms  for  25  patients, 
each  room  being  supplied  with  running  water  and  electric  bells  and 
fans;  the  whole  building  is  carefully  screened.  Graduate  nurses  are 
in  attendance. 

costa  RICA. 

School  fob  nurses. — The  school  for  nurses  founded  in  San  Jos4 
two  years  ago  by  Dr.  Don  Luciano  Beeche,  then  president  of  the 
school  of  medicine,  held  its  final  examinations  in  December,  gradu¬ 
ating  nine  students  as  trained  nurses. 

Throat  clinic. — In  the  Hospital  de  San  Juan  de  Dios,  San  Jos4,  a 
throat  clinic  has  been  installed.  Free  treatment  is  given  to  poor 
patients  each  week  day. 

Legislation  on  medicine  and  hygiene. — See  page  297. 

CUBA. 

Prize  babies. — ^Many  Habana  mothers  brought  their  babies  to 
take  part  in  a  baby  contest  held  in  December  by  the  department  of 
health  and  charity.  Three  special  prizes  were  awarded  by  a  com¬ 
mission  of  prominent  physicians. 

Hospital  of  the  Castilian  Society. — The  Santa  Teresa  Hospital 
built  by  the  members  of  the  Castilian  Society  in  Habana  was  opened 
the  latter  part  of  last  year.  There  are  wards  for  men  and  women, 
operating  rooms,  private  rooms  for  surgical  cases,  rooms  for  the 
hospital  staff,  and  a  pharmacy.  One  of  the  modem  conveniences  of 
hospital  installation  is  the  red  light  at  the  door  of  each  room  which 
patients  may  turn  on  by  a  button  at  their  bedside,  thus  summoning 
the  nurse  on  duty. 

Fifth  Medical  Congress. — Among  the  important  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Fifth  Cuban  Medical  Congress,  whose  triennial  meeting 
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was  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  ,  were  the  following : 
Enactment  of  a  rest  law  for  pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers; 
the  sending  at  public  expense  of  professors  from  the  school  of  medicine 
to  the  annual  convention  held  by  the  medical  colleges  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  creation  of  a  school  dental  dispensary  in  each 
province;  installation  of  a  filter  plant  on  the  Almendares  River  to 
improve  the  Habana  water  supply;  investigation  of  the  academic 
preparation  of  physicians,  pharmacists,  dentists,  and  veterinarians; 
and  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  work  with  the  physicians  of  other 
countries  for  the  oi^anization  of  a  convention  of  tropical  American 
medicine.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  will  be  held  in  1924. 

ECUADOR. 

Guayaquil  free  from  yellow  fever. — For  nearly  three  years 
Guayaquil  has  been  free  from  yellow  fever.  The  last  case  was  in 
May,  1919.  The  record  of  cases  for  1919  shows  the  progress  made  in 
the  eradication  of  the  disease  which  previously  was  a  deadly  scourge 
to  this  part  of  Ecuador.  In  1918  there  were  460  cases  of  yellow  fever; 
in  January,  1919,  there  were  85  cases  of  yeUow  fever;  in  February,  43 
cases;  in  March,  17  cases;  in  April,  3  cases;  and  in  May,  1  case, 
which  marked  the  end.  This  remarkable  change  was  brought  about 
by  the  work  of  the  Ecuadorean  Board  of  Health  in  cooperation  with 
the  experts  of  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  who  are  trying  to  eliminate  yellow  fever  all  over  the 
world.  A  campaign  of  publicity  was  carried  on  to  win  the  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  elimination  of  the 
mosquito,  and  all  water  tanks,  barrels,  and  other  water  containers 
were  covered,  or  else  stocked  with  fish  to  eat  up  the  larvae  of  the 
mosquito.  Guayaquil  now  has  no  more  mosquitos,  and  consequently 
no  more  yellow  fever. 

MEXICO. 

Home  for  girls. — Girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Hospice 
of  Mexico  City,  which  cares  for  1,500  destitute  boys  and  girls,  Mill  be 
provided  early  this  year  with  a  home  in  which  they  can  live  after  they 
have  become  self-supporting  through  a  trade  or  occupation  learned  in 
the  hospice. 

Distribution  of  labor. — “Among  the  many  benefits  derived 
from  the  revolution,”  says  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  “may  be  mentioned  the  awakening  in  rural  and  city  laborers 
of  the  desire  to  leave  their  native  places  in  search  of  better  conditions 
of  labor.  Formerly  workers  systematically  refused  to  leave  their 
own  countryside,  and  the  lack  of  proper  distribution  of  labor  made 
the  wage  scales  in  the  different  States  very  imequal.  .  .  .  Labor 
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unions  would  perform  a  useful  service  if  they  would  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  duty  of  informing  the  laboring  class  in  their  respective 
localities  of  the  true  situation  in  labor  centers,  thus  preventing  the 
emigration  of  laborers  when  emigration  presents  no  advantages  .... 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Department  of  Industry  constantly 
collects  information  on  labor  supply  and  demand;  these  data  are 
at  the  disposition  of  the  public  and  of  the  labor  unions.” 

Libraries. — The  library  section  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  has  sent  out  “minimum”  libraries,  selected  according  to 
the  type  of  community  which  they  are  to  serve,  to  173  towns,  dis¬ 
tributed  among  28  States  and  Territories.  These  libraries  are 
indexed  according  to  the  Dewey  system. 

Playground  in  Mexico  City. — About  1,600  Mexican  children  are 
daily  using  the  playground  given  last  September  to  the  Mexico  Gty 
government  as  a  centenary  gift.  The  children  are  taken  in  parties 
of  400  at  a  time,  two  parties  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  their  play  is  directed  by  young  Mexican  volunteers  who  have 
been  trained  by  the  director  of  the  playgrounds. 

El  Heraldo,  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  Mexico  City,  in  an 
editorial  article  says  that  nothing  so  useful  has  ever  been  done  for  the 
Mexican  children  as  the  opening  of  this  playground,  which  cost 
altogether,  to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain,  25,000  pesos.  Most  of 
this  money  was  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  American  colony 
in  the  City  of  Mexico;  but  members  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  United  States  also  sent  gifts. 

NICARAGUA. 

Treatment  of  syphilitic  cases. — Two  physicians  have  concluded 
a  contract  with  the  Government  by  which  for  one  year  they  are  to 
administer  free  to  all  persons  imable  to  pay,  injections  of  neo-salvarsan 
or  its  equivalent  when  medically  prescribed,  and  also  to  give  medical 
and  surgical  assistance  to  the  police  of  Managua.  All  medicines 
except  neo-salvarsan,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  Government,  will  be 
furnished  by  the  doctors,  who  are  to  receive  500  c6rdobas  a  month. 

PARAGUAY. 

City  milk  inspection. — ^The  Municipal  Chemical  Office  of  Asimci6n 
has  undertaken  the  inspection  of  milk  sold  in  the  city. 

republic  of  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Laborers’  association. — In  Chocuteca,  Honduras,  a  laborers’ 
association  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  “Liga  de  Obreros 
Jos6  Cecilio  del  Valle.”  It  hopes  to  procure  agricultural  land  for 
its  members,  and  also  to  carry  on  classes  and  lectures  for  their 
mental  and  moral  uplift. 
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Sanitation  office  work. — During  November  the  sanitation  in¬ 
spectors  of  San  Salvador  visited  736  buildings,  including  houses, 
hotels,  and  public  places,  warning  80  proprietors  for  failure  to 
comply  with  sanitary  requirements,  and  filed  175  papers  of  cases 
completed  in  previous  months.  Twenty-five  fines  were  imposed. 

Salvadorean  Municipal  libraries. — The  mayoralty  of  San 
Salvador  plans  to  increase  the  number  of  books  in  the  municipal 
and  the  children’s  libraries.  Books  which  will  cost  800  colones 
have  been  ordered  from  Spain. 

URUGUAY. 

Infant  welfare. — The  National  Council  of  Public  Assistance 
has  received  an  appropriation  of  7,640  pesos  a  month  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  running  expenses  of  the  infant  welfare  service,  includ¬ 
ing  the  wet-nurse  registry,  the  maternity  home  at  El  Cerro,  and  the 
dispensary  in  Montevideo. 

Antituberculosis  League. — The  league  has  in  Montevideo  four 
dispensaries,  a  throat  clinic,  public  baths,  a  sanatorium,  an  open- 
air  school,  five  stations  for  the  distribution  of  food,  and  a  wagon 
for  the  house  to  house  distribution  of  food.  The  league  also  con¬ 
tributes  to  various  milk  stations.  In  the  country  outside  of  Monte¬ 
video  the  league  has  16  dispensaries  and  2  sanatoriums,  and  pro¬ 
vides  milk  for  the  children  in  14  schools.  The  new  dispensary  in 
Flores  was  inaugurated  last  October. 

Woman  inspector. — A  woman  has  been  api>ointed  by  the  bureau 
for  the  suppression  of  alcoholism  to  inspect  places  frequented  by 
women  and  children. 

Institute  for  the  prophylaxis  of  syphilis. — The  institute 
has  recently  opened  dispensaries  in  Mercedes,  Fray  Bentos,  and 
Dolores,  and  will  shortly  inaugurate  others  in  Colonia,  Rosario,  and 
Carmelo. 

VENEZUELA. 

Child  welfare. — ^The  Venezuelan  Red  Cross  has  recently  started 
activities  along  the  line  of  child  welfare.  It  hopes  to  reduce  infant 
mortality;  to  give  prenatal  instructions  to  mothers,  so  that  children 
may  be  bom  strong  and  robust;  to  protect  children  of  preschool 
age;  and  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  information  among  all  classes 
of  society.  Other  institutions  which  are  cooperating  are  the  milk 
stations,  the  Children’s  Hospital,  the  Children’s  Protective  Society, 
and  the  Red  Cross  School,  where  nurses  are  being  prepared  to  carry 
practical  child  hygiene  work  into  the  home.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  last  month’s  Bulletin  mentioned  the  initiation  of  a  movement 
for  united  effort  to  promote  child  welfare. 

A  branch  of  the  Children’s  Red  Cross  was  started  in  Caracas  last 
December. 


BOUVIA. 


Bouvian  Almaxac. — The  Almanaque  Boliviano  de  La  Ilustra- 
ci6n  has  lately  been  published.  The  volume  contains  200  pages  of 
interesting  literature  by  some  of  the  most  important  prose  writers 
and  poets  of  Bolivia. 

BRAZIL. 

liiGHTiNG  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  GROUNDS. — It  is  reported  that 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  through  its  representatives  in  Brazil,  has 
secured  a  contract  for  the  installation  of  the  services  of  illumination 
of  the  exposition  of  the  Brazilian  centenary.  The  work  is  estimated 
at  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Durant,  manager  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  in 
the  Western  hemisphere,  has  asked  Mr.  W.  D.  O’Ryan  to  proceed 
to  Brazil,  accompanied  by  a  chief  engineer  and  a  draftsman.  Mr. 
O’Ryan  directed  the  illumination  services  of  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition,  where  he  elaborated  the  plan  for  the  famous  illumination 
of  the  tower  of  jewels  and  other  important  displays.  Mr.  O’Ryan 
was  also  in  charge  of  the  illumination  service  of  the  Armament 
Conference  at  Washington. 

COLOMBIA. 

Doctor  Maximiliano  Grillo. — Dr.  Grillo,  an  eminent  writer  of 
prose  and  poetry,  has  been  appointed  minister  of  Colombia  in  Brazil. 
He  was  formerly  for  some  years  minister  in  Bolivia.  During  his 
recent  visit  to  Washington,  Dr.  Grillo  called  at  the  Pan  American 
Building.  , 

Census. — The  1918  census,  referred  to  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Bulletin  as  having  been  taken  as  the  ofRcial  basis  for  various  com¬ 
putations,  gives  the  population  of  the  Republic  as  6,295,491  inhabit¬ 
ants,  an  increase  of  826,658  in  six  years. 

CUBA. 

Reporters’  Club. — The  cornerstone  of  the  Reporters’  Club  in 
Habana  was  laid  on  January  first.  Within  the  stone  were  deposited 
copies  of  each  paper  published  in  the  Cuban  capital  and  other  club 
records. 

Medical  Press  Convention. — The  fourth  convention  of  the 
medical  press  of  Cuba  took  place  in  December,  1921,  just  previous  to 
the  National  Medical  Congress.  Many  subjects  of  much  interest 
were  discussed. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 


Plumbers’  licenses. — No  one  not  holding  a  plumber’s  license 
issued  after  passing  an  examination  given  by  the  department  of  sani- 
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tation  and  charity  is  allowed  to  install  plumbing  in  the  district  of 
Santiago. 

New  eev'iew. — Santo  Domingo  Grfifico  is  the  name  of  a  new  illus¬ 
trated  review  issued  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

ECUADOR. 

Tablet  to  Garcia  Moreno. — On  December  24,  1921,  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Garda  Moreno,  a  bronze  tablet  to 
him  was  unveiled  upon  the  house  located  where  his  birthplace  form¬ 
erly  stood.  The  inscription  was:  “From  a  grateful  nation  to  the 
greatest  of  her  sons.  This  place  was  occupied  by  the  house  in  which 
the  great  Magistrate,  the  honor  of  the  nation,  Gabriel  Garda  Moreno, 
was  born,  December  24,  1821.  Erected  by  the  Garda  Moreno  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  city  (Guayaquil),  December  24,  1921.” 

MEXICO. 

Dental  conference. — ^The  conference  of  dental  surgeons  met  in 
Mexico  City  last  December.  More  than  100  were  in  attendance. 
Three  dental  surgeons  from  the  Kansas  College  of  Dentistry  gave 
highly  instructive  addresses  on  various  aspects  of  their  profession. 

Ethnology. — A  new  hall  of  ethnology  containing  many  exhibits  of 
great  interest  has  been  opened  in  the  National  Museum. 

NICARAGUA. 

Mexico  gives  library. — The  city  of  Le6n  has  received  the  gift  of 
a  public  library  from  the  Government  of  Mexico,  in  memory  of 
Benito  Ju&rez. 

PANAMA. 

San  Blas  improvements. — Cacique  Ihapaquifia,  chief  of  the 
Tribe  of  Sasardi  of  San  Bias,  has  asked  the  aid  of  the  Fanaman  Gov- 
ertiment  to  obtain  a  good  aqueduct  and  a  sawmill.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  named  an  appointee  to  see  that  the  request  is  granted. 

The  bells  of  Nata. — When  the  President  visited  the  vocational 
school  he  saw  the  bells  of  the  Church  of  Nata,  which  were  to  be  recast 
and  set.  He  decided  to  send  them  instead  to  the  National  Museum, 
as  they  date  back  to  the  colonial  period,  and  have  new  ones  made  for 
the  church  by  the  vocational  school  at  a  cost  of  about  $600  to  the 
Government. 

PERU. 

Death  of  Supreme  Court  justices. — The  death  in  December, 
1921,  of  two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dr.  Mariano  Nicolfts 
Valc&rcel  and  Dr.  Jos6  Santos  Mor4n,  is  deeply  regretted.  Both 
were  men  prominent  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

URUGUAY.  • 

Founder  of  library. — On  December  9,  1921,  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  commemorated  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  D4maso 
Antonio  Larrafiaga,  organizer  and  first  director  of  the  public  library 
of  Montevideo. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


EEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  23,  1922. 


Cereal  prices  week  ending  Not.  10, 1921 .  Nov.  14  Raleigh  A.  Gibson,  vice  con¬ 

sul  in  charge,  Buenos  Aires. 

Destination  of  Argentina's  principal  exports  from  Jan.  1  to... do .  Do. 

Sept.  29, 1921. 

^‘Review  of  t  he  River  Plate,”  Nov.  11,  1921,  on  the  subject  of  ...do .  Do. 

“Disallowance  of  railroad  tariff  increases." 


Public  utilities  concession  obtainable  in  Maceio,  State  of  Alagoas. . 

Report  on  cotton  manu^tiuing  industry  of  Pernambuco  con¬ 
sular  district. 

Municipal  homes  for  workingmen  in  Pernambuco . 

New  appropriation  for  Pernambuco  Port . 

Program  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Internationa  Cotton  Conference.. 

Public  works  in  Pernambuco . 

Project  for  erection  of  hotel  in  Pernambuco . 

Silkworms  in  Pernambuco . 

Local  expositions . 


Nov.  5  C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Nov.  7  Do. 


New  railway  bridge  in  Pernambuco . 

Storage  charges  and  port  dues  levied  on  merchandise  or  ships  in 
Port  of  Pernambuco,  and  report  on  finances. 

Educational  courses  in  schools . 

Machinery  for  soap  and  oil  factory  in  Plrapora . 

Rubber  exports  for  month  of  November,  1921 . 

Electrification  of  Central  do  Brazil  Railway . 


Nov.  28  A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Nov.  30  C.  R.  Cameron. 

Dec.  1  Do. 

Dec.  5  A.  Gaulin. 

Dec.  6  Do. 

...do .  Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at 

Para. 

Dec.  12  A.  Gaulin. 


Market  for  American-made  stoves. 
Market  for  musical  instruments. . . 


Proposed  construction  of  port  works  in  Chile . 

Exports  from  Port  of  Talcahuano  first  six  months  of  1921 . 

Exports  to  the  United  States  10  months  of  1921 . 

The  rubber  industry  and  market  for  rubber  goods . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Tarapaca,  1920 . . 


Fisheries  and  market  for  fish  products . 

Proposed  organization  of  a  second  sugar  company  near  Arica. 

The  fruit  industry  in  Chile . 

Educational  courses  in  schools . 

Market  for  automobiles  and  accessories  in  Chile . 

Fisheries  and  market  for  fish  products . 


C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

B.  C.  Matthews,  vice  oonsu 
at  Antofagasta. 

C.  F.  Deichman. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consu 
at  Concepcion. 

Do. 

B.  C.  Matthews. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Iqui- 
que. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough. 

Egmont  C.  von  Tresckow, 
consul  at  Arica. 

Davie  C.  McDonough. 

B.  b.  Matthews. 

C.  F.  Deidunan. 

Do. 


Cotton  growing  in  Department  of  Magdalena. 
Census  of  Colombia . 


Oct.  12  Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 
Santa  Marta. 

Nov.  23  Edmund  B.  Montgomery, 
I  vice  consul  at  Barranquilla. 


November  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 


Dec.  15  Hen^  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 


Mineral  exploitation . 

Re-exports  of  American  merchandise  from  Cuba. 
Road  construction  and  public  works  in  Cuba. . . . 


DOMtNlCAN  REPUBUC. 

Preparation  of  powers  of  attorney  for  use  in  the  Republic. 
Dominican  educational  courses . 


Nov.  22  I  Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
I  general  at  Havana. 

Deo.  9  Do. 

Dec.  12  Do. 


Nov.  28  j  Oeo.  A.  Makinson,  vice  con- 
j  snl  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Dec.  8  :  Do. 
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ReporU  received  to  January  i-i,  1922 — Continued. 


Subject. 


New  decree  on  official  rate  of  exchange  in  Ecuador . [  Nov.  25  1  Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 

general  at  Guayaquil. 


The  cabuya,  an  Ecuadorian  fiber  plant. 
Increased  water  supply  for  Guayaquil.. 
New  building  law  for  Guayaquil . 


OUATEMALA. 


I>ec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


September  report  (m  commerce  and  industries . |  Nov.  10 


Increased  postal  rates  in  Guatemala . . 

The  use  of  cement  in  Guatemsda . 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries _ 

Market  for  condensed  milk . 

November  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 

Highway  transportation . 

Jute  sack  facto^*  to  be  established . 


HOKDUKAS. 


Laws  and  regulations  regarding  the  preparation  of  powers  of 
attorney  in  Honduras,  and  copy  of  the  civil  code. 

Annual  report  for  fiscal  year  192(1-1921 . 


Market  for  tire  repair  material . 

MEXICO. 

Petroleum  shipments  from  Tampico  district  for  October,  1921 .. . 

New  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Sonora,  law  of 
Nov.  1, 1921,  published  Nov.  8. 

Regulations  applying  the  new  medical  law . 

Hospital  at  Madera,  Chihuahua . 


Automobile  road  planned  between  Nogales,  Sonora,  and  the  city 
of  Tepic,  Navarit. 

Propose  public  works  for  Guaymas . 

Mexican  railroad  repair  shops  Mill  probably  be  located  in  Ciudad 
Juarez. 

Mexico  increases  tariff  upon  certain  articles . 


NICARAGUA. 

List  of  the  principal  American  interests  in  Nicaragua.. 

Flour  importation . . 

Export  taxes  on  importations  into  the  Unit^  States. 


Nov.  23  I 
Nov.  28  I 
Nov.  29  I 
Dec.  5  , 
Dec.  14  i 
Dec.  27  I 
Dec.  28  i 


Nov.  28  I 
Dec.  22  I 
Dec.  27  j 

! 

Nov.  16 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  24 
Dec.  7 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.\rthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at 
Gutatemala  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul 
at  Ceiba. 

G.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 


Dec.  11 
Dec.  23 


Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  at 
Tampico. 

Bartley  F.  Yost,  consul  at 
Guavmas. 

Do.  ,  . 

John  W.  Dye,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

W.  E.  Chapman,  consul  at 
Mazatlan. 

Bartley  F.  Yost. 

John  Vv.  Dye. 

Do. 


I 

Nov.  7  I  Harold  Playtcr,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Nov  22  I  Da 

Nov.  28  I  Da 


Regulationsgovemingtheimportationof  live  stock  into  Panama,  i  Nov.  28 

Agricultural  extension  work  and  home  economics . do . 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries .  Nov.  30 

Market  for  water  softening  apparatus  in  Panama,  water  supply  Dec.  3 
and  anal3rsis. 

Market  for  American-made  stoves .  Dec.  15 

Certification  of  inspection  of  meat  exports  from  Panama . do - 


George  Orr,  consul  at 
Panama. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


PARAGUAY. 


Educational  courses  in  schools  in  Paraguay . 

SALVADOR.  I 

Total  exports  and  imports  of  Salvador  for  calendar  year  1920. . .  .| 

Public  health  laboratory  in  San  Salvador . I 

New  steamship  service  touching  ports  of  Pacific . 

Parcel  post  under  complete  control  of  post  office  department  of 
San  ^Ivador,  but  the  levying  of  customs  charges  is  to  be  done 
by  the  customs  authorities  as  heretofore. 


Nov.  8  '  Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 
1  Asimeion. 


Oct.  31  I  LjTm  W.  Franklin,  vice 
consul  at  San  Salvador. 

I  Dec.  2  I  Da 

I  Dec.  9  Da 

I  Dec.  10  I  Da 


Annual  report  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railatty . 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Formation  and  operation  of  corporations,  and  the  operation  of 
corporations  in  Uruguay. 

Proposes  fairs,  expositions,  and  exhibitions . 


Nov.  16  !  David  J.  D.  Myers,  ctmsul  at 
Montevideo. 

Nov.  23  I  Da 
Dec.  2  Da 


Dec.  6 


Da 


PuBUCATioNs  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  During  October,  1921. 
{Continued  from  February) 


URUGUAY. 

Diario  de  sesiones  de  la  H.  Asamblea  General  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay. 
Tomo  XIII,  Febrero  15  de  1914  a  Febrero  15  de  1920.  Montevideo,  Imprenta 
Nacional,  1921.  564  p.  4®. 

Diario  de  sesiones  de  la  H.  Asamblea  Representativa  de  Montevideo.  2®  aiio  de  la 
1*  asamblea.  Tomo  IV,  sesiones  del  7  de  Enero  al  29  de  Abril  de  1921.  Monte¬ 
video,  Imp.  Pefta  Hnos.,  1921.  xix,  378  p.  4®. 

Diario  de  sesiones  de  la  H.  C&mara  de  Senadores  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uru¬ 
guay.  Tomo  CXXI,  sessiones  de  Agosto  12  a  Noviembre  5  de  1920.  Montevideo, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  629  p.  4®. 

Diplom&tica  de  la  defensa  de  Montevideo.  Tomo  IV.  Por  Manuel  Herrera  y  Obes. 
Buenos  Aires,  Est.  Grd&co  A.  de  Martino,  1919.  184  p.  8®. 

En  el  XXV  aniversario  de  su  fundacidn  1896,  24  de  Agosto,  1921.  Banco  de  la  Re- 
pdblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  Montevideo,  Talleres  Grdficos  A.  Barreiro  y 
Ramos,  1921.  fold,  tables.  92  p.  8®. 

Legislacidn  escolar  vigente  1906-1918.  Recopilacidn  cronoldgica  de  acuerdos,  cir- 
culares,  decretos,  leyes,  programas,  reglamentos,  y  otras  disposiciones  relatives  a 
la  instruccidn  publica  primaria.  Consejo  nacional  de  ense&anza  primaria  y 
normal.  Tomo  VIII.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  989  p.  8®. 

Ley  y  decreto  reglamento  de  timbres  y  papel  sellado  para  los  ejercicios  econdmicos 
1919-1920  y  1920-1921.  Direccidn  General  de  Impuestos  Directos.  Monte¬ 
video,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1919.  20  p.  8°. 

Reglamento  de  la  biblioteca  nacional  de  Montevideo.  (Aprobado  por  el  H.  Consejo 
N.  de  Administracidn  el  24  de  Mayo  de  1921.)  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional, 
1921.  18  p.  8®. 

Revista  del  Archivo  General  Administrativo  6  coleccidn  de  documentos  para  servir 
al  estudio  de  la  historia  de  la  Repdblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  patrocinada  por  el 
gobiemo  y  dirigida  por  el  director  del  archivo  Angel  G.  Costa.  Volumen  10. 
Montevideo,  1920.  279  p.  8®. 

VENEZUELA. 

Cat&logo  de  la  sesidn  de  bibliogrdfica  nacional.  Biblioteca  Nacional.  Caracas, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  66  p.  8®. 

Discurso  pronunciado  en  Ocumare  de  la  Costa  el  28  de  Junio  de  1921.  Por  Samuel 
Dario  Maldonado.  Caracas,  Tip.  Cultura  Venezolana,  1921.  15  p.  8®. 

Discurso  pronunciado  por  el  Doctor  Rafael  Requena,  presidente  de  la  cdmara  del 
senado,  al  clausurar  las  sesiones  ordinarias  en  el  afio  de  1921.  Caracas,  Tip. 
Americana,  1921.  12  p.  8®. 

Discurso  pronunciado  por  el  Pbro.  Carlos  Borges  en  la  inauguracidn  de  la  Casa  Natal 
del  Libertador,  restaurada  por  el  gobiemo  de  la  rehabilitacidn  nacional,  5  de 
Julio  de  1921.  Fiestas  centenarias  de  Carabobo.  Caracas,  Imprenta  Bolfvar, 
1921.  30  p.  8®. 

GENERAL. 

Acceptance  syndicate  plan  for  hnancing  exports.  By  Dr.  J.  T.  Holdsworth,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  The  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  N.  A.  An  address  delivered  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Reserve  City  Bankers,  BuSalo,  June  2,  1921. 
27  p.  12®. 
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[Addresses  at  opening  session]  Second  International  Congress  of  Eugenics,  New  York, 
September  22-28,  1921.  No  imprint.  74  p.  8“. 

Cane  sugar.  A  textbook  on  the  agriculture  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  manufacture  of 
cane  sugar,  and  the  analysis  of  sugar-house  products.  By  Noel  Deerr.  Second 
(revised  and  enlarged)  edition.  London,  Norman  Rodger,  1921.  front,  pis.  illus. 
viii,  644  p.  4°. 

Chronicle  of  Muntaner.  Translated  from  the  Catalan.  By  Lady  Goodenough.  Vol. 

2.  London,  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  1921.  map.  xxxiii,  371-759  p.  8°. 

Dante  y  la  divina  comedia.  Por  Octavio  Mendez-Pereira.  No  imprint.  No  date, 
front,  port.  26  p.  12®.  Cover  title. 

Constitution  (I)  of  the  permanent  mandates  commission.  II.  Terms  of  the  “C” 
mandates.  III.  Franco-British  convention  of  December  23,  1920.  IV.  Corre* 
spondence  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  respecting  economic 
rights  in  the  mandated  territories.  V.  The  San  Remo  oil  agreement.  New 
York,  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  1921.  56  (2)  p.  12°. 

Dictionary  of  botanical  equivalents.  French-English;  German-English.  By  Ernst 
Artschwager  and  Edvrina  M.  Smiley.  Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkens  Co.,  1921. 
136  p.  8°. 

French-English  dictionary  for  chemists.  By  Austin  M.  Patterson,  Ph.  D.  New 
York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1921.  xvii,  384  p.  12°. 

Informe  presentado  por  el  Doctor  Pablo  Garcia  Medina,  del^ado  de  la  republica  de 
Colombia,  sexta  conferencia  sanitaria  internacional  Panamericana  de  Monte\'ideo. 
Montevideo,  Tip.  Moderna,  1920.  17  p.  8°. 

Institute  of  International  Education:  International  Relations  Club.  Syllabus.  New 
York.  No.  VI.  Modem  Mexican  history,  by  Herbert  I.  Priestley,  1920.  No.  VII. 
Hispano-American  history,  1826-1920,  by  William  IRTiatley  Pierson,  jr.,  1921. 
No.  VIII.  The  question  of  the  near  east,  by  Albert  Howe  Lybyer,  1921.  No.  IX. 
China  under  the  republic,  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  1921.  No.  X.  The 
Baltic  states,  by  Mary  E.  Townsend,  1921. 

International  Health  Board.  Seventh  annual  report,  January  1,  1920-December  31, 
1920.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York,  1921.  pis.  xvi,  150  p.  8°. 

Lignum-vitse.  A  study  of  the  woods  of  the  zygophyllaceae  with  reference  to  the 
tme  lignum-vitte  of  commerce — its  soxu'ces,  properties,  tises  and  substitutes.  By 
Samuel  J.  Record.  New  Haven,  Yale  University  School  of  Forestry.  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  6,  1921.  pis.  48  p.  8°. 

Memorias  del  Doctor  M^uiano  Ferreira.  Afios  1897-1921.  Libro  II.  Montevideo, 
Imprenta  y  Casa  Editorial  “Renacimiento,”  1921.  front,  port,  illus.  480  p.  8°. 

New  world  problems  in  political  geography.  By  Isaiah  Bowman,  Ph.  D.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Company,  1921.  iUus.  maps,  vii,  632  p.  8°. 

Prices  and  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1914-1920.  By  Arthur  L.  Bowley.  Cam^e 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1921. 
XX,  223,  5  p.  8°. 

War  government  of  the  British  dominions.  Cam^e  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  By  Arthur  Berriedale  Keith.  Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1921. 
xvi,  353,  5  p.  4°. 

Proceedings  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference:  Translation  of  the  official  texts.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  the  division  of  international  law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  under  the  supervision  of  James  Brown  Scott.  The  conference 
of  1907.  Volume  II,  meetings  of  the  first  commission.  New  York,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1921.  Ixxxi,  1086  p.  4°. 

Program  and  resolutions.  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference,  Honolulu.  Official 
bulletin,  fourth  edition,  August  21,  1921.  24  p.  8°. 


BOOK  NOTES. 
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Publications  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  During  November, 

1921. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Album  de  la  industria  Argentina  del  calzado.  Buenos  Aires,  Centro  Fabricantes 
de  Calzado.  Talleres  Gr&ficos  R.  Canals,  [1921].  illus.  319  p.  4°. 

Business  conditions  in  Argentina.  Report  No.  152,  1st  October,  1921.  Buenos 
Aires,  Ernesto  Tomquist  (&  Cfa. .  Limitada.  1921.  23  p.  4°. 

Ley  de  patentee  No.  11,026  para  1920  y  decreto  reglamentario.  Departamento  de 
hacienda.  Publicacidn  oficial.  Buenos  Aires,  1920.  37  p.  12®. 

Revista  del  Museo  de  La  Plata.  Director  Dr.  Luis  Maria  Torres.  Tomo  XXV  (Ter- 
cera  serie,  Tomo  1).  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  y  Casa  Editora  “Coni,”  1921. 
pis.  xxiv,  399  p.  4®. 

BRAZIL. 

Annuario  do  Jockey-Club  1919-1920.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  12®.  2  vols. 

International  centennial  celebration.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Washington,  1921.  5  p. 
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